THE AMERICAN 


JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


VoLUME XX JANUARY IQI5 NUMBER 4 


WHAT IS AMERICANISM ? 


Beginning in August, 1914, this Journal sent a circular letter 
with the above title to a carefully selected list of 250 American men 
and women. The attempt was made to reach representatives of 
every type of group in the United States which may be reckoned 
as consciously contributing to our public opinion or as having ideas 
about our common interests which, if formulated and published, 
would become factors in our public opinion. For reasons which 
hardly require explanation, holders of political offices were the only 
occupational group intentionally omitted. With that exception 
representatives of the widest range of vocations were addressed, 
from officers of local labor organizations to Justices of the federal 
Supreme Court. Leaders of thought in all the larger religious 
bodies, in each of the so-called learned professions, in manufacture, 
engineering, banking, trade, transportation, journalism, philan- 
thropy, criminology, and the most prominent reform movements 
were in the list. 

It must be admitted that no editorial board, with all the 
advice it could command, would be able to select 250 Ameri- 
cans who would be recognized by the other hundred million 
Americans as sufficient to voice American opinion. All that a 
fairly typical collection of thinkers could do would amount only to 
an index of currents in American thinking which might help other 
thinkers to form more intelligent estimates of the factors which are 
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shaping our national life. If our selection was faulty for reasons 
in addition to the presumption that the testimony of any two 
hundred and fifty could have much significance, the omissions or 
commissions were not from intentional partiality. Our effort was 
to be as catholic as possible. 

The letter follows: 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


Upon Wuat Arms, PoLicres, PROGRAMS, OR PARTICULAR PURPOSES SHOULD 
AMERICANS PLACE CHIEF EMPHASIS IN THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE ? 


The majority of educated Americans take it for granted that civilization 
is at present rudimentary, and that it is to develop indefinitely. A smaller 
number, and yet probably a majority of those who rank as thinkers, assume 
that in the future civilization is to be guided, much more than it has been in 
the past, by deliberate taking of thought, by surveys of needs, and by intelligent 
control of resources in the service of the needs. 

The American Journal of Sociology wishes to publish in an early number 
the opinions of representative thinkers about conceptions of this destiny which 
are most worthy to hold the attention of Americans. 

The following illustrations of different types of thinking about a question 
of this kind may be taken from alternatives that are no longer in debate in 
this country: 

1. To some minds the problems of civilization seem to be very definite 
and concrete. They are supposed to turn on the success or failure of certain 
specific things, like the establishment of a national bank or the adoption of a 
written constitution. 

2. In other minds progress is pictured as depending upon some central 
program, like “‘protection”’ or “‘free trade.” 

3. Others, again, see progress less in measures, even as far-reaching as 
either of those above mentioned, than in some comprehensive policy, as, for 
example, ‘“‘federalism” or “state sovereignty.” 

4. Still others have little confidence in either of these types of proposal, 
unless they are promoted as incidents of some wider purpose. They rest their 
faith in progress upon prevalence of some still larger conception, which, as they 
believe, co-ordinates, comprehends, and indicates all factors and details of 
genuine progress. Every constructive social and religious philosopher may 
illustrate this type. 

In so far as experience furnishes a reliable forecast of the future it is prob- 
able that actual progress will be a resultant of somewhat unconscious co- 
operation of all these species of thinkers, together with the great majority who 
cannot be regarded as concerned with general social problems at all. 
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The chief function of the American Journal of Sociology is to assist in 
organizing thought about society. 

In the judgment of the editors, an important contribution to this object 
may be made by assembling the answers of typical Americans to this question: 
With a view to the interests not primarily of individuals or of classes; considering 
not merely the next decade nor the next generation nor the next century, but having 
in mind our relationships both to one another and to our successors for many 
centuries; upon what ideals, policies, programs, or specific purposes should 
Americans place most stress in the immediate future? 

With the exception of the present paragraph, this letter was drafted and 
approved by the editors before the European war was regarded as probable. 
In the present situation the reasons for the inquiry here made are immeasurably 
more urgent than when the plan was adopted. 

Will you indicate, within the limits of from 500 to 1,000 words, your answer 
to the foregoing question ? 

This invitation will be sent to representatives of all the types of thinkers 
referred to above. Among them will be well-known advocates of particular 
causes; yet, unless the editors err in their judgment, no one will receive this 
request who is merely a person “of one idea.” 

It is hoped that the answers as a whole will present a somewhat convincing 
body and ratio of general and detailed specifications, and that they will amount 
to a helpful prospectus of impending American tasks. 

This letter will be published as an intreduction to the symposium. 

Sincerely, 
THE Eprrors 


A stamped and addressed return envelope was inclosed with 
each copy of the above letter. 

Even the generous youth who annually circularize the country 
for expressions of opinion which they hope will turn out to weigh 
on their side of debate, must have obtained from a single experiment 
of that sort some inklings of the disillusion that the opinions of their 
fellow-citizens are not to be had for the asking. No editor could 
suppose that his mere editorial request could be regarded as a valid 
claim upon the time of persons whose opinions are of importance. 
Every person to whom our letter was sent has demands upon his 
time far more urgent than any obligation of courtesy or charity 
which editorial self-interest might create. We were innocent 
enough, however, to suppose that our inquiry was so vital and 
timely that it would get recognition as the proffer of a public service. 
We hoped that the men and women addressed would react to the 
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request, not as to an enterprise of negligible selfishness, but as to 
a patriotic attempt to promote national self-knowledge, and as such 
affording an appealing opportunity for patriotic co-operation. 

Although we have met with discouraging failure to get the body 
of evidence which we hoped to collect, we are inclined to think that 
this very failure is an eloquent revelation. Including two copies 
of the letter which were returned without indication of the senders, 
exactly 44 persons out of the 250 addressed replied. Two of the 
answers were so completely non-committal that they could not 
safely be taken as evidence of anything. Two others were promises 
to answer the main question later, but the promises have not been 
kept. With these exceptions all the answers follow. In the case 
of those writers whose courteous acknowledgments of our request 
were evidently not intended for publication we have printed the 
replies without the authors’ names. As we had planned to do in 
case the replies were more numerous, we have attempted to avoid 
all appearance of trying to exhibit the evidence in the interest of 
some foregone conclusion, by arranging the replies in accordance 
with the alphabetical order of the writers. 


LETTERS RECEIVED 
An EDITOR 


Your circular letter, addressed to has been 
received. wishes to say that he regrets that it will 
be impossible for him to comply with your request to answer the 
question you put to him. His time is so fully occupied just now 
with the writing of and with his regular editorial work as 
editor-in-chief of —-—— that he is accepting no further engage- 
ments which will add to his present duties. 

Yours very truly, 


, Secretary 


M. W. AtcHEsoNn, Jr. (LAWYER, PITTSBURGH, PA.) 


This is an attempt to answer your question as to aims, namely: 
1. Be fair to the Bible-—I wish men would cease making for it 
claims it does not make for itself, stop subjecting it to unfair tests. 
If it had always got fair treatment, the controversy between religion 
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and science might never have raged. It is the universe that is 
divine, whereas the book is primarily human. It comes from 
human hands and bears the marks of human imperfection. The 
false theory of its origin is a dead weight of institutional 
religion. 

Were the seemingly impossible to happen and Roman Catholic 
and Protestant clergy were to tell the plain truth which is sticking 
out all through the Bible and present it as the primarily human 
production it so obviously is and hence as an authority, valid only 
in so far as true, peradventure the foundations of sectarianism 
might be shaken, creed might become an individual matter, and, 
most of all, the four Gospels, once set free to speak for themselves 
and make their own impression, might confidently be relied on to 
do much toward social and individual regeneration. In a word, 
Christianity might at last be given an untrammeled trial. 

2. Recognize that property is worth less than human beings. 

3. Cease to war. Only invasion, if anything, justifies war. 

4. Help the human race to slough off alcoholism. 

5. Advance the cause of popular government, eliminating the pre- 
posterous distinction (however historically explicable) that A may 
vote because a male and B shall not because a female. 

These are some of the aims or ideas on which I should hope to 
see stress laid. 


Brooks Apams (AUTHOR, Boston, Mass.) 


I have received from you a paper containing a request for an 
answer to a series of questions touching sociology. 

So far as I am concerned I have nothing to add to what I have 
already written, and which is to be found in my published books. 
I beg to refer to them. 


THE PRESIDENT OF A HARDWARE COMPANY 


I am in receipt of your favor asking certain questions that you 
would like to have answered. 

In reply would say that I do not believe I am in position to 
write the kind of article you desire, so will have to ask you to 
kindiy excuse me. 
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AN OFFICER OF AN ORGANIZATION FOR IMPROVING INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


Your circular letter requesting that I contribute a statement 
of five hundred to a thousand words for publication in the American 
Journal of Sociology upon the question of what ideals, policies, pro- 
grams, or specific purposes should Americans place most stress in 
the immediate future has been received. 

I appreciate the honor you do me by asking my opinion on this 
subject, but the multiplicity of my duties at the present time force 
me to state that I have not sufficient time to devote to the prepara- 
tion of such a statement as the importance of the question deserves. 


AN AUTHOR 


I regret that I cannot take the time to answer very carefully 
your inquiry and I do not think it would be fair to give a hasty 
consideration of the very important matters suggested. 


FREDERIC ALMY (SECRETARY OF THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
Society OF BuFFALo, N.Y.) 


The way forward is dark. There are twenty paths out of the 
wilderness, and no one knows which path is right. In my judg- 
ment socialism is the one of the twenty paths to follow, but it is 
nineteen to one that socialism is wrong. The chance of error is 
the same with the other paths, but we cannot for that reason sit 
still. My work for the future, so far as I have strength for any 
such work, is for socialism, but I am glad that my day’s work, as 
secretary of a charity organization society, is for today. Often I 
envy the pioneers who with every chance of danger and error are 
following the hazardous paths, some one of which leads out of the 
jungle, while I lag in the rear. But while the multitude stays in 
bondage it must be fed, and warmed, and comforted, and this work 
in the rear is indispensable and certainly right and useful, if less 
glorious and dangerous. Often those who feed and please the 
multitude get a glory which I value less than the ill-will which goes 
toward those who try to drive the people into paths which seem 
and are dangerous, but lead forward. No one of us is wise enough 
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to be sure which one of the twenty paths leads out of the wilderness, 
but some have better vision than others. 

Meantime, it is important that the multitude should not starve 
or suffer. It is even more important that not only the generals but 
the privates should be educated in every sort of knowledge about 
the wilderness and the ways out, so that some will know where to 
lead, and the rest will know whom to follow. It is important that 
the generals and the privates should be kept in health, so that they 
will not falter in the path nor die by the wayside, and the causes of 
health and disease are more important than the individual cases. 
It is important that the leaders and the masses, the rich and the 
poor, should be kept virtuous, so that crimes will not cause suffer- 
ing, and so that those who are prosperous will not bar the ways out 
of the wilderness in which they alone prosper. 

I am a believer in organized charity, to which my life is given, 
but I believe in the saying that the charity of today is the justice 
of tomorrow, and I want no charity that delays justice. Free 
schools, savings banks, tenement and tuberculosis work, supervised 
playgrounds, school social centers, all began as charity but have 
become a public right. Widows’ pensions and some sort of old-age 
provision in the form of government annuities bid fair to follow. 
It is important that individual charity should not be satisfied to 
keep families comfortable in their poverty, but should lead or drive 
them out of it, and that community charity should deal with causes. 
Just as social medicine and preventive public-health work have 
reinforced the old individual medicine, so social religion, which 
deals with the causes of sin and poverty, has reinforced the old 
individual religion which dealt selfishly with saving single souls. 
The man who keeps all the ten commandments and never lifts a 
finger to help the town he lives in will not go to any heaven where 
I care to join him. ‘For their sakes I sanctify myself” remains a 
good text, but it should be for their sakes and not for my own, or 
my own soul is in danger. 

I believe that the most important work for this generation, if it 
is to work for future generations, is to make our citizens today more 
intelligent, more healthy, and more virtuous. We want to reduce 
ignorance, disease, and vice, and this is being done more effectively 
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than in the past, by social education, social medicine, and a social 
religion. Disease is dying, crime is being arrested, and poverty is 
being starved out for lack of the matter upon which it is fed. We 
have already changed the definition of poverty, and the poor of 
America exact a degree of comfort which the poverty of Europe and 
Asia is powerless to attain, and which even queens lacked in some 
respects a century ago. 

Such work may be palliative, like the blessed Red Cross relief, 
which must continue until we abolish war, but it seems to me more 
than palliative. The way out of the wilderness is dark and doubt- 
ful. As I have said, with twenty paths it is nineteen to one that 
each path is wrong, though many of them may lead forward. All 
honor to the pioneers who risk death and disgrace by going wrong 
and persuading others to follow, but some honor should be reserved 
for the useful and necessary work of feeding the multitude, pro- 
vided always that we are not satisfied with our present plight, and 
cheer on our best leaders. It is a useful work, however, to increase 
knowledge, health, and virtue by all possible means, and by so 
doing to build a road for the true Messiah when he comes, and to 
make a more intelligent jury to recognize him when he arrives, as 
few did twenty centuries ago. 


H. W. AsHLEY (RATHBUN-JONES ENGINEERING CoO., 
ToLepo, OxI0) 


In the eighteenth century the Colony of New York imposed an 
import duty on wood from Connecticut, just as now British America 
imposes duties on merchandise transported from the United States. 
Each colony was jealous of its neighbor and devised artificial impedi- 
ments to trade between their inhabitants. The Union under the 
Constitution demonstrated the iniquities of the policy and its dis- 
astrous financial consequences during both the colonial and federal 
periods. A proposal to resume such an embargo to free commercial 
contract between the states would now be considered the vaporings 
of a disordered mind. An English empire and a federated Germany 
are equally instructive: the development of both have responded 
to the inspiration of an extended free commerce—the one among 
its colonies, the other among its kingdoms, states, and principalities. 
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The inventions of the nineteenth century have entirely trans- 
formed our social and commercial activities: 

In March a fresh pear was served on my table. It was grown in South 
America. 

The blacksmith shop has become the Steel Corporation. 

Nations have become political and social—they are no longer economic 
units; walled cities are relics of the sixteenth century. 


As restraints of free exchange formerly impoverished and 
retarded the American colonies, much more do nations now writhe 
under these artificial impediments to international trade. 

The world is now—in large degree in consequence—in the throes 
of a titanic war; exchanges are in confusion and international panic 
is impending. This cataclysm is the inevitable result of confusing 
the political and social with the economic unit—it is not a nation 
but an individual who manufactures and sells merchandise. 

The enormous cost of interference by governments with indi- 
vidual commercial freedom—the hordes of men taken from active 
industry in every country and the huge sums wasted to maintain 
the customs system—is borne by the individual producer and the 
helpless consumer. 

Man doesn’t want to be artificially fed—he wants to be free to 
feed himself. 

Steam and electricity have made one commercial people of “all 
the nations of the earth.” 

“All wealth,” says the statute, “shall be taxed equally and at 
its cash value.” 

Yet only about ro per cent of the personal property and 1 per 
cent of the actual money in the country is returned for taxation. 
A customs-house or personal-tax affidavit isa joke. Public opinion 
doesn’t sanction the penalties which the law prescribes. The man 
or woman who commits this felony isn’t even socially proscribed. 

Such laws have always spelled only tyranny and corruption on 
the one hand and fraud and perjury on the other. 

Yet in this twentieth century the governor of Ohio appoints 
tax inquisitors in each county of the state. 

They may reward personal or political friends and punish 
enemies and there is practically “no help for us.” 
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The system is as old as the Christian religion. At the time of 
Pontius Pilate the taxes were farmed out to the highest bidder. 
The publican employed such discrimination as his judgment or his 
personal advantage suggested in distributing the burdens of the 
empire. The methods of the tax inquisitor of the twentieth century 
are only more concealed. 

By such systems and the obscure devices of their operation the 
final incidence of the major part of all taxes rests upon labor. In 
consequence now our billionaire and our tramp walk the streets of 
the metropolis—just as under like conditions Dives and Lazarus 
lived 2,000 years ago. 

Equal opportunity is the ideal of democracy. No person may - 
be afforded any advantage over another except such as his industry 
and intelligence commands. 

It may be the mission of the present war, then, to make it clear 
that the man—not the nation—is the economic unit; that nations 
must confine themselves to police, educational, and ethical ac- 
tivities, and that governments have no moral right to restrain or 
impair the natural right of the individual to free exchange of the 
products of mind and hand. It is the present opportunity of our 
republic to demonstrate this to mankind. 

Furthermore, if subsequently a system of direct taxation may 
be devised whereby none of the product of the energy and intelli- 
gence of the producer can be forcibly subtracted from him—a sys- 
tem by which all taxes will be taken from values which are created 
ipso facto by the whole community—then will the individual be 
finally free and an equal opportunity will be afforded for the exer- 
cise of the gifts with which nature has endowed each one of us. 

The primary ideal then for the republic is to make its citizens 
commercially free, and then to relieve their products from the 
burden of maintaining the government and those who live—with- 
out productive labor—by the land rents which community life 
necessarily creates without any effort of man. 
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RoGER W. BABSON (PRESIDENT OF THE BABSON STATISTICAL 
ORGANIZATION, WELLESLEY, Mass.) 


Mr. Babson submits as his reply, the following statement: 


Mr. BABSON’s PERSONAL PROGRAM 
By Leroy D. PEAVEY 
Vice-President of the Babson Statistical Organization 

In dealing with fundamental statistics and influences, Mr. 
Babson frequently treats of social plans and conditions. These 
statements bring so many inquiries which show a lack of apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Babson’s real attitude that we have prepared this leaflet 
giving his fundamental philosophy and personal program of action; 
although we also believe that the efficiency of churches, schools, 
organizations, and individuals can be greatly multiplied by a recog- 
nition of these fundamenta! facts. 

Mr. Babson, who, trained as a civil engineer, bases all his work 
on “‘plans and specifications,” has prepared the following ones on 
which he builds his social actions and recommendations, in the hope 
that they may be helpful to others, with such modifications as con- 
scientious thinking may suggest to each individual. 

Happiness the goal.—The goal of life is happiness, using the word 
in its truest sense, without reference to pleasure, amusement, or 
self-indulgence. Money, power, and fame, or even knowledge, 
health, and religion, are of no use except as they promote true 
happiness. Moreover, happiness, efficiency, and righteousness should 
be synonymous terms. To be happy, a man must be righteous and 
efficient; if he is not happy, he is neither righteous nor efficient. 

Happiness dependent on many factors——Experience clearly 
demonstrates that happiness cannot be purchased, nor is it the result 
of acquiring or developing any one thing, whether it be faith, health, 
intellect, property, or recreation. Happiness is the result rather of 
the symmetrical development of all of these factors. In order to 
be happy, one must systematize his time so that it will insure the 
prayerful development of a healthy, useful, and intellectual life 
with a proper admixture of recreation. This is a religious life, and 
brings happiness, but if these factors are not developed in their 
proper proportion, one is neither religious nor happy. 
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In referring to the useful life, it is assumed that such daily work 
shall be properly recompensed, as each worker must have sufficient 
material prosperity in order not to worry about the support of 
himself and family, and in order to ultimately become a part owner 
of the means of production. 

Making ourselves happy.—There are many practical means for 
developing these four fundamentals of life; but there are three 
requirements which are worthy of special emphasis. 

1. Faith in God: We must have faith in God, cease worrying 
about what our neighbors think of our work or method of living and 
cease doing things or not doing things from fear of what someone 
will think or say. After seriously deciding what line of work is 
best for us to do, where it is best for us to work and live, and what 
is best for us to buy or sell, we should fearlessly act, and trust God 
for the result. To be happy, a man must have that self-control 
which comes through faith and prayer. 

2. Daily development: Our daily work must be such as will 
develop us spiritually, physically, mentally, and materially, and 
also provide proper recreation. Many people can never be happy 
so long as they continue in their present vocation; and the longer 
they so continue, the more difficult it will be to change. Such 
people should at once change their vocation to some useful work 
in a healthy place. It makes little difference what we select, but 
to be happy we must be of real service and also strive to become 
specialists, trying to do some one thing better than anyone else 
does it. 

3. Contentment and ambition: We must learn contentment, 
tempered with a proper desire for progress, and appreciate our 
blessings while they last. A great amount of unhappiness is due 
to being spread out too much, with too many diversified and 
entangling interests. A peaceful mind comes only through having 
a very few aims and always keeping these clearly in view and refus- 
ing to be side-tracked to anything else. Above all, we must avoid 
covetousness. 

Making others happy.—Many who understand the fundamentals 
of obtaining happiness for themselves are led astray in efforts to 


help others. There is no short cut to improving the conditions of 
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mankind. Humanity has been struggling for thousands of years 
in reaching its present stage, and will probably continue tu struggle 
for thousands of years to come. Permanent progress can come 
only very slowly, through religion, education, and experience, for 
legislation can help only to a very limited extent. Democracy is 
but a step, and by no means the solution of life’s problem. The 
laws of supply and demand and of reward and punishment are 
fundamental and cannot be set aside by any laws of man. 

1. Publicity of facts: The first great force accompanying reli- 
gious development in bettering conditions always has been publicity, 
and it will so continue. The compilation and study of statistics 
and news is the basis of progress.‘ The press has a great power for 
good. Every step toward making public the advantages and dis- 
advantages of various vocations, habits, and other practices greatly 
tends toward improved conditions. 

2. Schools and education: Another great force in American life 
is the public school. Of course it is to be regretted that the home 
and church have lost so much of their former influence, for the 
public school can never fulfil all the functions of the home or 
church. During the present century, however, the public school 
is destined to fulfil many functions of both. The compulsory fea- 
ture and certain other advantages of the public school will make it 
a great force in the coming years. Hence much of the time and 
money which we now devote to various other objects should be 
devoted to the public schools. Our own children we should train 
in our homes, but we can best aid in training the masses through 
the public schools. 

3. Revision of inheritance laws: The third great force in read- 
justing conditions will probably be a revision of inheritance laws. 


* The publication of corporation and individual earnings, expenses, loans, and profits 
will do more good toward eliminating monopoly than all possible anti-trust legisla- 
tion. If the middleman is to be further eliminated, it will be brought about only by 
the marking of the cost price as well as the selling price on all goods. The unem- 
ployment situation can be fundamentally remedied only by manufacturers posting 
each month their unfilled orders and certain other data. A host of illustrations 
might be given along these same lines, but they would be out of place here. The 
point we desire to make now is that only as we approach greater publicity along all 
lines will our problems approach solution. 
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Moreover, our right to bequeath property by inheritance is wholly 
the result of legislation at the present time; therefore its revision 
must also be a matter of legislation. We shall always be permitted 
to bequeath enough to the needy members of our families to pro- 
tect them against want, but some day we shall not be permitted to 
endow our families, according to the present custom. Moreover, 
such legislation will probably be very beneficial to children of the 
wealthy as well as be the means of giving all a more equal chance 
in life. 

Summary.—To give people an equal start in the race of life, to 
insist that the same rules shall be observed by all who race, and to 
provide instructions for the siower runners, is about the only really 
useful work that can be done toward “distributing prosperity.” 
If men will not work, it is the law of God that they should starve, 
and any interference by us with this law, even for our own children 
or for those of others, is wrong. Hence the economic system should 
provide that such children of the wealthy as lack ability should be 
compelled to drop down in the scale and work with their hands, in 
order that the efficient children of the poor can more freely rise to 
executive positions. Of course, the law of supply and demand is 
now continually bringing this about, but so slowly that a great 
injustice is caused to the children of both the rich and the poor. 

But in our efforts to help solve big problems, we must not forget 
the real goal, viz., happiness. Moreover, we must always remem- 
ber that our first duty is to get ourselves rightly adjusted. We must 
be very careful personally to lead well-balanced as well as prayerful 
lives; (1) by keeping well, through cleanliness, deep breathing, out- 
door exercise, careful eating, and proper habits; (2) by being of 
service, through employment as a specialist in some kind of honest 
and profitable labor; (3) by constant study, through systematic 
reading for an hour each day on the subject which one has selected 
for his life-work; (4) by taking proper recreation in restful and 
interesting ways with the home life as a center. Above all things, 
we must not worry, but smile! 

Because Mr. Babson believes that honesty or ability cannot be 
produced by statute and that legislation cannot set aside the eco- 
nomic law of supply and demand nor provide a substitute for the 
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rewards of thrift and toil, he has been severely criticized by some 
as a reactionary. 

On the other hand, because Mr. Babson has an abiding faith in 
the people, through righteousness and democracy, and a conviction 
that the rules or customs of commerce are not altogether fair and 
far from permanent; and because he has stood in public places and 
cried with a loud voice to the 5 per cent who ordinarily do the 
thinking for the 95 per cent, that on questions of social progress 
and equitable distribution of wealth the thinking is being done by 
racial, class, and sex organizations, while the 5 per cent are still 
planning further personal gains, he has been called a demagogue and 
a dangerous dreamer. 

It would seem from the criticisms that Mr. Babson is in the 
middle of the road. He has, however, no ambition to be in the 
middle of the road for the middle of the road’s sake, but rather to 
steer his course according to fundamental facts and beliefs, stirring 
the wage earners to more tolerant thinking and the capitalists and 
employers to more constructive thinking in regard to social ques- 
tions. If all of us think conscientiously and broadly, many of the 


present problems will be solved, and though new problems arise, 
each solution will bring us nearer universal righteousness and 
happiness. 


FRANK W. BLACKMAR (PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY 
oF Kansas) 


The general ideals of society have not changed very much from 
what they were twenty-five years ago, except that they are more 
clearly defined, but the rapid changes that are taking place in the 
attempt of society to adjust itself to these ideals renders it prac- 
tically impossible to outline a program to extend beyond the next 
generation for which most of our individual and social endeavors 
are expended. The only safe plan for a prophet in sociology is to 
deal in generalities. Again you are asking that aims, policies, and 
programs shall be separated from individual and group interests. 
This is difficult for me to do, as the democracy of tradition has 
passed into democracy of group activity, and the traditional indi- 
vidual has disappeared from the ideals of practical civilization. We 
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have the new co-operative individual whose relations to the mass 
are defined through his connection with his own group. 

The general ideals which are leading us at present are industrial 
or economic justice, universal co-operation, modern social democ- 
racy, universal peace, and a recognition of the common brotherhood 
of man. These demand the immediate attention of all who hope 
for the normal progress of humanity. The battle line in the process 
of achievement of these ideals is longer than the battle line of the 
European war. Its divisions of enterprise are more numerous than 
the organized groups of the European armies and the machinery 
of its warfare more complex and more diverse. 

In general, the program must be to use every legitimate means 
to transform group business, group politics, and group militarism 
from the selfish, wolfish struggle of the survival of the fittest to the 
humane, altruistic leaven of the survival of the best. 

This program involves the reorganization of political democracy 
by breaking down certain traditions of constitutional law and gov- 
ernment which have been such strong bulwarks in creating and 
achieving special privilege, and by adjusting our system of control 
to the expanded social and economic life; it involves a participa- 
tion of all citizens in the management of political, social, and indus- 
trial institutions, or in fact a working union of the people and their 
government; it involves a determination of what business opera- 
tions shall be left to individual initiative and what shall be taken 
over by community interests, and in either case it insists on the 
general participation of all citizens in the control or ownership of 
social wealth, and that the programs which are formulated for the 
purpose of reaching the ideals shall be actually followed out in the 
laboratory of human society. 

Along the battle line we find these main divisions of co-operative 
activity: an education that will fit citizens for the conduct of indus- 
trial life without destroying their spiritual ideals; a preparation for 
efficiency in government; special preparation for those who hold 
official positions, and the method of selecting them quite divorced 
from the methods of partisan politics; a close accounting and reali- 
zation by the church of its spiritual assets, and the organization of 
its ethical side in the determination to save this world; determina- 
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tion not to work against the size of corporate enterprise, but to 
insist that their operations shall be so adjusted as to distribute their 
good results among all citizens of the corporate commonwealth; 
wherever possible industrial groups are formed independent of state 
management with the various forms of co-operation, both produc- 
tive and distributive; insurance against accident and disease, the 
protection of life and limb, and the assurance that each individual 
shall have an opportunity to earn a living wage, and, having earned 
it, an assurance that he will receive it; the large number of move- 
ments for improving the physical condition of the present genera- 
tion, and improving the racial stock; the growing tendency to 
establish laws for old-age pensions, mothers’ pensions, workmen’s 
compensation, minimum-wage and public welfare, industrial com- 
missions, housing commissions, sanitary laws and sanitary boards; 
law changing the educational system, immigration laws, conserva- 
tion of the resources of nature. These and others are only com- 
ponent parts in the attempt to fulfil greater social ideals. Many of 
these are impartial, imperfect, and realize comparatively small 
returns for the effort. 

Considering this tremendous field of uncorrelated and independ- 
ent activities, I hold that a working program which has for its pur- 
pose the unification of effort and the elimination of waste in the 
machinery of society and the conservation of the energy of society 
is the most important task to which sociologists and reformers 
should now commit themselves. 


NorMAN BripGe, M.D. (Los ANGELES, CAL.) 


The greatest stress should now and permanently be placed on 
some program, if there be such, that promises progressively and 
permanently to make the world a better place for mankind to 


live in. 

There is such a program with such a promise, and it comprises 
those forces that may help toward the prolongation of human life. 
The average length of life is the one and only sure index of whether 
the world is growing better; it is the unemotional but inexorable 
measuring-rod of real social progress that can be told in figures. 
Other standards of measurement there are, but they are mostly 
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vague, and founded largely on faith and hope. Here is one that is 
based on definite statistical facts. 

It is axiomatic that if people are less often hurried early out 
of the world, it must be proof that the world is growing better to 
live in. To live is the universal hope; to escape death the uni- 
versal wish. To lengthen human life satisfies a world-desire; all 
people seek long life and comfort and security—as well as a sense 
of security. To fight off death is instinctive from childhood to age; 
to fight it off effectively is to have less sickness, fewer accidents, 
less danger of every sort, orderly, perfect, and continuing means 
of sustenance and comfort. 

Since this is the spor taneous desire and effort of the race, usually 
nugatory because poorly directed and generally unorganized, why 
not make it the definite program of social effort, and have it properly 
organized and directed ? 

The world is better if it enables us to live long, but length of 
days is not the only pleasure in living on earth; there are many 
besides, only all the other wholesome ones result from and are 
connected with the very influences that elongate the average span 
of life. Those influences of pleasure that shorten life are an ulti- 
mate curse, and cannot form any part of a proper program of 
society. 

The program here formulate? is a large one, and embraces many 
elements and forces, but the ideal is extremely simple—prolong 
human life. The ideal is not fanciful but practical, and when 
carried out means always an orderly state of society, good govern- 
ment, and so protection for persons and property, as well as for 
personal rights. A weak or instable government could not realize 
the ideal, for it could not insure permanence of policy, which is 
vital to its perfect realization. 

It means conservation of personal interests and weal; it means 
the compelling of persons to avoid excesses, recklessness, and the 
invasion of the rights of others—it means that, in certain things, 
men shall be compelled to be good, and avoid being bad. 

It means a thousand safeguards of personal and public health, 
both affirmative and prohibitive, such as: (1) safety devices and 
education in and about them; (2) wholesome hygienic conditions 
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for all people; (3) everlasting watchfulness and war on the microbic 
causes of disease and death, war against the carriers of disease 
germs—as rats, flies, mosquitos, fleas, and many other animate and 
inanimate things. It includes (4) prevention by argument, suasion, 
and the force of law, from personal excesses and recklessness that 
can harm the individual or others or can shorten any life. Of such 
examples are the excessive use of alcohol and the use of other 
poisons of the brain, like opium and its products, cocaine, chloral, 
and other narcotics. Among the harmful defections are the sexual 
excesses that spread disease, of which there are at least two that 
kill thousands of people and cripple other millions, and that break 
up or imperil the interests of family life and blight the lives of 
countless children. It means more and more general education, 
especially in all things that help toward the longest life and the 
largest totality of pleasure. 

The influence of this ideal is toward more amity among all 
people, more friendships, truer altruism, higher spirituality, better 
and fairer religions; for it is in line with that foundation-stone of 
the highest ethics—and so the basis of law—namely, respect for 
the rights and laudable desires of others. 

This ideal tends against war. It stands for the interests and 
safety of all the people as a first consideration, and against the 
whims or selfish interests of the one or the few that happen to be 
in power, whether a king or an oligarchy. It means democracy of 
the best sort. 

War might be necessary to safeguard such a civilization, and 
peoples committed to such high purposes would certainly be virile 
and capable under all ordinary circumstances of defending them- 
selves and compelling good conduct in others. 

War might for a time interfere with the systematic efforts to 
prolong life, but a people once committed comprehensively to such 
a policy could not give it up, unless absolutely destroyed or forced 
back into chaos. Moreover, war might be necessary for the better 
realization of the life-program, for the removal of obstacles, or for 
the chastisement of menacing peoples guilty of flagrant violation 
of its principles. The program does not imply disarmament and 
non-resistance, but the contrary. 
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If the average life were prolonged and the birth-rate remained 
stationary, would not the race become overcrowded? That is a 
contingency that would take care of itself, but the birth-rate ought 
to be curtailed wherever the coming of children would shorten the 
lives of parents or offspring. 

The concise ideal, the program to try systematically to prolong 
life by every means possible—and the vital statistics of many 
American cities today show fairly well what measures do prolong 
life—leads to all the really good things in life, the wholesome, sane, 
and sensible things; and to the avoidance of the bad things—the 
excesses, the intemperance of many varieties, the recklessness and 
abandon, and careless or selfish disregard of the rights of others. 

The ramifications of the influence of this program are as wide 
as the activities of the human race. There is no other policy or 
single aim, religious, economic, political, ethical, educational, or 
what not, that is so comprehensive, so all-inclusive, or that can 
appeal to so many of the American people (whether they know it 
or not) and to all enlightened peoples everywhere. 


G. A. Briccs (PRESIDENT, CHICAGO TELEPHONE SUPPLY Co., 


ELKHART, IND.) 


At a time like this when a civilization based upon caste, privi- 
lege, and militarism is destroying itself, and when the distress of 
the world calls for immediate relief, an academic discussion seems 
inadequate if not irrelevant. The patient, to use a medical simile, 
is having an acute attack from a serious disease. Opiates and 
surgery are immediate necessities. Doubtless they will be admin- 
istered vigorously and let us hope intelligently. But after the 
relief thus sought has been attained, then what? How may the 
patient—civilization—be brought to a state of health ? 

A clear understanding is necessary respecting the structure of 
the patient and the nature of the disorder before remedies ration- 
ally adapted to their purpose may be discovered and applied with 
any hope of success; and then the time element involved must be 
subordinated to our efforts to attain social health. 

My thought in this connection is that the methods of physical 
science, which in the field of physical nature have worked such 
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wonders, may help us to find the cause and cure for social 
disorder. 

We have subordinated nature to man by these methods, and 
have acquired a large number of valuable hypotheses whose validity 
rests upon their practicality. If then the science of physical nature 
has been and is of such transcendent value to man in his relations 
with that nature, is it not about time that we seriously consider 
the science of human nature as a basis for human relationships ? 

The physical scientists have paved the way. They have shown 
that sense testifies to diversity, while truth testifies to unity. The 
material universe illustrates this point. Notwithstanding the tes- 
timony of our senses, we know that the earth is not the center of 
the universe but is a minor planet in what very likely is a minor 
system. We know also that the earth is not stationary but is main- 
tained in its orbit by a balance between centrifugal and centripetal 
forces. In this and other fields, physical science has reached 
approximations of reality, which we call truths, by examining, 
analyzing, comparing, and combining facts. These facts in turn 
have suggested theories or hypotheses which have been adopted 
tentatively as a basis for further research, and any hypothesis is 
held only so long as it explains all the facts within its field, or until 
a deeper, broader hypothesis is evolved which includes it. This 
action and reaction between fact and hypothesis has enabled 
physical scientists, actuated by an impersonal love of truth, to 
create a new earth. 

In the science of human nature, however, we are as yet cave 
men. We do not approach it with an impersonal love of truth, 
and while we have a mass of facts they have not been correlated 
into hypotheses which would stand the scrutiny of a ten-year-old 
boy. From the beginning of time we have believed that each man 
is the center of his own human universe; that the interests of men 
are inimical to each other; that dominion over others is the true 
aim of life; and that the preservation of order (submission) is the 
chief purpose of government. This chaotic, not to say idiotic, 
conception of human nature and human relations, based upon 
appearances, is now realizing its inevitable consequences on the 
battlefields of Europe. 
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The submission which governments demand as yet persists and 
for a time will persist; but no longer does it masquerade under the 
guise of order. It is now plain that the orderliness of submission 
depends upon the kind and quality of human relations which such 
submission promotes. It is both pertinent and timely therefore to 
seek a basis for human relations which will make submission 
orderly and which will preserve among men an equality in oppor- 
tunity. 

Believing that the laws of physical and human nature are closely 
related, I beg to submit a hypothesis, a tentative theory in the field 
of human nature which is in harmony with the unitary hypotheses 
of physical science. 

Mankind, then, according to this hypothesis, constitutes an 
organic unit made up of functionally interdependent parts, which 
unity is illustrated and symbolized both by the human body and 
the solar system. As in the human body, each part contributes to 
the life of the whole body and in turn receives its life and health 
from the whole. The lungs for example cannot seek their own 
health and welfare at the expense of the body or any of its parts. 
Only as the whole is healthy may any part be healthy. So also in 
human relations, according to this hypothesis, it is absurd for any 
class of men or any nation to attempt to build a civilization which 
does not include all men in its benefits. 

Even when an attempt is made to build a civilization which 
shall be all-inclusive, no man or class of men must demand the 
submission of others to their ideals of conduct. Again the human 
body illustrates the point. The lungs never could be coerced into 
conduct suitable for the heart; the liver never could conform to the 
standards of conduct suitable to the stomach. Health hinges upon 
functional interdependence, and each part may thrive only as it 
has an opportunity to realize its own form of life. 

The orbit of the earth shows how human relations may be 
established in harmony with this conception. That orbit is main- 
tained by a balance between the separating centrifugal force and 
the unifying centripetal force, at just that point where human life 
is possible. The life of individual man is symbolized by this orbit. 
In this case the centrifugal force is the tendency to seek his own 
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welfare regardless of the interests of other men. Until now cen- 
trifugalism of this kind has dominated the world. The centripetal 
force is the tendency which would subordinate man to society, and 
our super-centrifugalists of past and present times always have 
tried to breed a race of centripetalists. The balance between these 
opposing forces will be attained only when government makes 
equa! freedom and not order its end and purpose. 

The sole function of government as a coercive physical force 
therefore should be to guarantee equal freedom to all men; to 
stand as a bulwark against oppression by protecting every man in 
the free exercise of his own faculties; no limit being placed upon 
such freedom or such exercise except the equal rights of all 
other men. 

Under this hypothesis order will be a by-product of equal free- 
dom, because any man will know that his own welfare is in jeopardy 
when any other man has either more or less freedom than he to 
exercise his faculties. 

Every man therefore will be directly and selfishly interested in 
protecting the freedom of all men, and government, of course, will 
adapt itself as usual to a definite, alert, and ever-vigilant public 
opinion. 

This balance between socialism and individualism, which may 
perhaps best be characterized by the name of “mutualism,”’ is not 
an impractical dream. The simple and practical method by which 
it may be realized in material affairs was given to the world by 
that greatest of political economists, Henry George. 


EpMUND J. BURKE (PRESIDENT, BLAKE SIGNAL & MANUFACTUR- 
Co., Boston, Mass.) 


Replying to the sociological circular, recently received from 
you, my answer to the question, “Upon what aims, policies, pro- 
grams or particular purposes should Americans place chief empha- 
sis in the immediate future ?”’ is as follows: 

Our ideals should be absolute human freedom. This, of course, 
means not only bodily freedom from chattel slavery but also indus- 
trial and economic freedom, with freedom of conscience, freedom 
of speech, and mental freedom; in other words, freedom of the 
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individual to develop according to his own capacity and ideals so 
long, of course, as he does not interfere in any way with the rights 
of all others to develop in the same way. 

As a policy for most readily accomplishing this, I think democ- 
racy and home rule the most practically effective. Benevolent 
despotisms seem more effective for a time, but we know they always 
degenerate and never furnish a means for proper self-perpetuation. 
As tools for this home-rule, democracy preferential voting, short 
ballot, initiative, referendum, and recall have shown their usefulness 
and efficiency. 

Preferential voting does away with nominating primaries, con- 
ventions, or caucuses together with the evils attendant on such 
methods and in one operation nominates and elects to office those 
whom the majority of the people prefer to hold such office. This 
is the best that can be done, for while we know that the people will 
make mistakes, the best interest of the majority is undoubtedly the 
best interest of all, and self-interest aided by freedom and education 
will correct mistakes as fast as they are so recognized. 

The short ballot will furnish a few elective officials for legislative 
and administrative offices upon whom responsibility can be fixed 
and who can be held to account. 

The initiative and referendum furnish the only known imple- 
ment, at the present time, for insuring the enactment of the 
people’s will. They need be little used. Legislative bedies (and 
I would prefer single legislative bodies, since two bodies have 
shown their uselessness and inefficiency) should attend to routine 
matters and the enactment of laws, excepting where their sins of 
omission or commission need to be rebuked by the people by the 
use of the initiative and referendum. The experience of Switzer- 
land and different parts of this country have proved the practical 
efficiency, as a tool, of the initiative and referendum, theories to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

Finally, free trade and the taxation of land values alone must 
be enacted before it will be possible to determine what other legis- 
lation is necessary. They alone can bring about industrial and 
economic freedom and, in my opinion, will solve go per cent of our 
present industrial and social problems. But whether or not. they 
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do solve these problems, no intelligent solution for most of them 
can be arrived at until society is taking for community purposes 
community-made economic rent to such extent as it may see fit, 
and until it ceases to interfere in the slightest degree with free and 
unrestricted trade and production. 


FrANK D. Butter (OF BuTLER, Homan & Co., JOBBERS AND 
SHIPPERS OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, CHICAGO) 


Replying to the question as to what ideals, policies, programs, 
or specific purposes, upon which Americans should place most stress 
in the immediate future: 

The first and the last of the foregoing (ideals, purposes) may 
be summed up in one word “liberty,” mental and physical; as a 
basis, Spencer’s law of equal freedom, “the right of each to do as 
he will, provided he infringe not the equal right of any other.” 
What a volume is contained in that expression! However exten- 
sively elaborated, to a thinker it could say no more. 

A few are able to maintain mental freedom—the only effective 
path to spiritual development—in the constraint of an abnormal 
physical environment. But such are exceptional cases. Hence, a 
truly democratic society—in which each, equally with all others, is 
the state—is the only possible condition conducive to liberty; this 
must always be held in mind when programs and policies are under 
consideration. 

Industrial freedom means that the sovereignty shall actually 
(theoretically, now) lie in the people; this involves the universal 
adoption of proportional representation, equal suffrage, the initia- 
tive, referendum, and recall. This sovereignty, if intelligently 
exercised, will abrogate all laws that interfere with free exchange 
of services the world over—laws such as tariffs, patents, and laws 
which permit private appropriation of the value of franchises, 
whether these be in the nature of public utilities, mines, forests, 
water power, urban or farm lands. 

Through industrial freedom alone can come that liberty of 
thought necessary to spiritual growth; the whole is the only inherit- 
ance that is worth while as an ideal aim for this generation to hand 
down to the future. 
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W. L. CLAusE (PRESIDENT, PITTSBURGH PLATE GLAss Co., 
PITTSBURGH, PA.) 


I have received your circular on behalf of the American Journal 
of Sociology, seeking opinions on the probable future trend of civili- 
zation. I have no opinions on the subject which are worth your 
consideration, but it seems to me we are rapidly approaching a 
period when there will be a decided change in one of the factors 
which has played a greater or less part in man’s development up 
to this time, but which will at an early date cease to be a part of 
his life. 

I refer to the fact that up to the present time there has always 
been a frontier against which civilization worked, and which has no 
doubt had a very great influence upon man’s development. This 
frontier has attracted and developed certain types which in return 
have reacted upon and have contributed greatly to the advantage 
of the race. Whatever advantage the race has heretofore gained 
in this way it will soon be deprived of. What the outcome will be 
of this turning backward upon the race of the strivings and en- 
deavors which have heretofore found an outlet on the frontier 


remains to be seen. Probably no great consequence will result 
therefrom, but at any rate it marks the beginning of a decided 
change in the surroundings under which civilization has thus far 
developed. 


GEORGE W. COLEMAN (DIRECTOR OF THE Ford HALL FouNDA- 
TION, Boston, Mass.) 


That is a big question you put up to us. Here are my answers. 
I hope they will be intelligible to you. It is rather difficult to com- 
pact so much into so brief a space. 

1. Restoring the balance between co-operation and competition 
so that both of these forces shall contribute their share to the com- 
mon good and neither shall militate against it. 

2. Restoring the balance by emphasizing the things that unite 
men as compared with the things that divide men, giving each its 
proper recognition. Insisting on the soundness and health of unity 
in diversity. 
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3. Restoring the balance by putting more emphasis on human 
life as compared with the value put upon things. 

4. Restoring the emphasis on God as compared with the empha- 
sison man. Making religion practical and all human relationships 
inspiring. 


Mrs. CAROLINE BARTLETT CRANE (KALAMAZOO, MICH.) 


I am honored by your request for my opinion as to the most 
helpful policy for the American Journal of Sociology to pursue." 

It seems to me that, first, such a journal should strive to bring 
to view the ever-enlarging horizons of social obligation and con- 
structive effort, even far in advance of any prospect of popular 
acceptance—as, for example, the ideal of universal peace. 

And then—the nexi step in practical progress—things that may 
safely be undertaken now; things that perhaps have been success- 
fully undertaken somewhere in the world; for example, the various 
social reforms whose first steps have been taken in Australasia; or, 
the improvements in social conditions which fairly may be attrib- 
uted to the enfranchisement of women in various parts of the 
world; or, the definite decrease in death and illness following 
an intelligent public-health policy in certain of our cities and also 
in a few states. These are of course mere examples of what I 
mean in pointing the next step in social advance along the many 
parallel lines it must travel. 

I would like to see all sociologic investigation true to Huxley’s 
maxim: ‘‘Learn what is true in order that you may do what is 
right.” 


J. B. CRANFILL (LITERARY EpiTor, “TEXAS CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE,” 
TEx.) 


Responding to your request for a digest of views concerning the 
right attitude of the American people for the good of the present 
and succeeding generations, I take pleasure in saying that, to my 
own mind, it is clear that all of our national problems should be 
considered and settled in the light of the gospel of Christ. To 


* Reference to the circular letter above will show that the inquiry put the 
emphasis upon Americans, not upon the editorial policy of this Journal.—EpiTor. 
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address ourselves to them from any other standpoint would be a 
useless expenditure of energy, time, and strength. From the pres- 
ent sanguinary strife in Europe the lesson can safely be drawn that 
culture, however sublimated and thorough, cannot alone insure the 
world against militarism. In point of scientific advancement, 
Germany would perhaps rank first among the nations of the world, 
but this has not served to deter that wonderful country from such 
an undue magnification of militarism and ego-mania as to plunge 
all Europe into sanguinary strife. 

One of the outstanding lessons to be drawn from the present 
European conflict is the monumental! evil of the drink curse. 
Russia has become a prohibition nation, and England is sending up 
a most pathetic cry for the protection of its soldiery against alcohol. 
No nation can hope to advance in its sociological problems apart 
from the annihilation of the liquor traffic. 

But I close as I began. All of our problems can be solved and q 
happily adjusted if we base our civilization upon the principles of 
Christ’s religion. Christ, in his wonderful teachings, outlined a 
solution for every pain and peril of the human race, both in this 
world and in the world to come. 


CHARLES B. DAVENPORT (BroLocist, CoLD SPRING HARBOR, 
Lone IsLanp, N.Y.) 


Replying to your inquiry I would say that in the world of ideals 
it is for those who are able to bend their energies to the determina- 
tion of the exact facts in the different departments of life where 
facts count. All of the vast sums of money spent in the prohibition 
propaganda have had less influence than a few precisely ascertained 
facts obtained in physiological laboratories. It was these facts that 
caused Russia to declare national prohibition. The exact facts 
have always counted, and the best methods of getting at the facts 
are those which have been elaborated in scientific research. Of 
course, combined with knowledge must be a willingness to accept t 
knowledge and have one’s action determined by it. It was not a iy 
superior knowledge of disease but a willingness and an ability to =. 
use that knowledge which gained success for the Japanese in the 
Russo-Japanese war. If we only knew more about individual and 
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mass psychology we could make better headway with any peace 
propaganda. The conclusion is then that the greatest national 
duty is to support all kinds of fruitful investigation in the pure and 
applied sciences, conducted by those who are capable of adding to 
the sum of human knowledge. 


W. B. Dennis (MINE-OwWNER, CARLTON, ORE.) 


Upon the further development of individualism as the basic unit 
of government, seeking the wise readjustment of our constitution- 
ally constructed representative form of government to this new 
thought, which is a step higher than the framers of our constitution 
conceived. 


EvuGENE V. Dess (TERRE Haute, IND.) 


The answer I beg to make to your inquiry is embodied in the 
words “industrial and social democracy.” 

First of all, allow me to quote with approval the foilowing para- 
graph from An Introduction to Sociology, by Arthur Morrill Lewis: 
“ .. . the greatest single achievement of the science of sociology 
is the concept of society, not as a collection of institutions, and 
sociology as an explanatory catalog or inventory—after the fashion 
of Spencer—but as a process of development, and the science of 
sociology as the analysis and explanation of the process.” 

Also the following from an essay on Revolution, by George D. 
Herron: ‘Every revolution or true reform, every new and com- 
manding faith, is in the direction of man’s becoming his own evolver 
and creator. Every uplifting light or law perforces, in the place 
of the evolution that is blind and chanceful, an evolution that is 
chosen and humanly directed.”’ 

There is still room for reform and betterment in the present 
social system, but this is of minor consequence compared to the 
world’s crying need for industrial and social reorganization. 

The next great change in history will be—must be—the sociali- 
zation of the means of our common life. 

Privately owned industry and production for individual profit 
are no longer compatible with social progress and have ceased to 
work out to humane and civilized ends. 
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With all its marvelous progress through invention and discovery 
and all its monumental achievements in the arts and sciences, this 
poor world of ours has not yet learned how to feed itself. That is 
the problem of problems now confronting us more and more insist- 
ently, and until that is solved the world is halted, and it will either 
resume its march toward industrial and social democracy or be 
shaken to its foundations and into possible chaos by violent 
explosion. 

There is no longer the shadow of an excuse for a hungry human 
being. All the tools, all the materials, and all the forces are at 
hand and easily available for the production of all things needed to 
provide food, raiment, and shelter for every man, woman, and 
child, thus putting an end to the poverty and misery, widespread 
and appalling, which now shock and sicken humanity and impeach 
our vaunted civilization. But these tools and materials and forces 
must be released from private ownership and control, socialized, 
democratized, and set in operation for the common good of all 
instead of the private profit of the few. 

It is well stated in your letter “‘that civilization is at present 
rudimentary, and that it is to develop indefinitely.” 

Now in view of the fact that the crops this year are the most 
abundant ever produced, that there is no market for the almost 
sixteen millions bales of cotton lying in the warehouses, while at 
the same time there are millions of unemployed in the land who 
are without food and without clothing and who, with their wives 
and children, are doomed to indescribable suffering; in view of this 
solemn and indisputable fact, it would seem that there could be but 
one opinion among students and thinkers as to the one great, vital, 
and essential thing to do for the relief of our common humanity 
and for the promotion of the world’s progress and civilization, and 
that that one thing is the one to be emphasized in the present 
research with all the power at command. 

A privately owned world can never be a free world, and a society 
based upon warring classes cannot stand. 

Such a world is a world of strife and hate and such a society 
can exist only by means of militarism and physical force. 

The education of the people—not of the few alone, but of the 
entire mass—in the principles of industrial democracy and along 
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the lines of social development is the task of the people to be 
emphasized and that task—let it be impressed upon them—can be 
performed only by themselves. 

The cultured few can never educate the uncultured many. All 
history attests the fact that all the few have ever done for the many 
is to keep them in ignorance and servitude, and to live out of their 
labor. 

To stir the masses, to appeal to their higher, better selves, to 
set them thinking for themselves, and to hold ever before them the 
ideal of mutual kindness and good will, based upon mutual interest, 
is to render real service to the cause of humanity. 

To quote Herron once more: “Socialism is a deliberate pro- 
posal to lay the will of man upon the unfolding processes and ends 
of nature and history. It invokes the faith that shall be equal to 
the acceptance of its proposal—of its supreme challenge to the 
universe.” 


W. E. BurGHarptT pu Bors (NEw York City) 


Americans in the immediate future should place most stress 
upon the abolition of the color line. Just so long as the majority of 
men are treated as inhuman, and legitimate objects of commercial 
exploitation, religious damnation, and social ostracism, just so long 
will democracy be impossible in the world. Without democracy 
we must have continual attempts at despotism and oligarchy, with 
the resultant failure through the ignorance of those who attempt 
to rule their fellow-men without knowing their fellow-men. Amer- 
ica, instead of being the land of the free, has made herself a hot- 
bed of racial prejudice and of despicable propaganda against the 
majority of men. 


A UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT-EMERITUS 


The question stated in your circular letter, beginning, ‘With 
a view to the interests, not primarily,’ seems to me much too 
comprehensive or vast to draw out useful replies. In dealing with 
the numerous and various industrial and governmental evils, I 
believe in nothing but the step-by-step method, which attacks 
one evil at a time, though by instrumentalities and arguments as 
varied as the evils themselves. An immense programme, such 
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as the answers to the question of your letter might possibly develop, 
does not seem to me likely to be helpful. At any rate, I do not 
care to try to contribute to its construction. I had rather give 
the little working time that remains to me to a study of the means 
of getting some permanent securities for humanity out of the 
present European convulsion. 


A COLLEGE PRESIDENT 


Your printed letter of recent date has come to hand during 
President - ’s absence from town. I am, however, placing 
it where it will come to his attention on his return next week." 

Yours very truly, 


, Secretary 


A UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT 


I wish with all my heart that I had the time to prepare a con- 
tribution to a symposium of the kind that you suggest. Unfortu- 
nately, I am so overloaded with the things that I have promised 
to do all along that I have very little time for co-operative enter- 
prises like this, however important and interesting. 


A BANK PRESIDENT 


Your printed circular requesting an expression of opinion with 
reference to several subjects of popular interest, received. Mr. 
, whom you address, is unable to give the same 
personal attention, as he is absent from the city at the present time. 

Yours very truly, 


, Secretary 


HenrRY H. HARDINGE (OF HARDINGE BROTHERS, MANUFACTURERS 
or THE BEYER WATCHMAN’S PORTABLE CLOCK) 


In reply to your italicized inquiry as to what ideals we of this 
country should emphasize in the immediate future, I would suggest 
that ‘“‘equality of opportunity”’ is a magnificent democratic ideal 
and that it is America’s most urgent need; labor needs more land. 


* No evidence has been received that the president gave the request his attention. 
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It is from lack of opportunity to work at useful, gainful occu- 
pations that all of our industrial difficulties arise. 

There is not, in one whole industrial arena, a single, solitary 
evil that does not originate in scarce jobs; this is the bottom cause 
of “industrial unrest.” 

We need more room at the bottom of society; there is always 
“room at the top”’ in all countries. 

Nature furnishes all the room there is; it juts above the five 
oceans; we call it land; it is now over-capitalized and a large por- 
tion of it that is today made accessible by modern transporta- 
tion is at once made inaccessible by inflated prices due to 
speculation. 

This is the giant evil. There are others. Our great highways, 
outside of our railroads, are only half improved or not improved 
at all. 

Our money and credit systems, which in modern society play 
such an important part, are too much within the control of men 
who look at all great public questions through the spectacles of 
private interest, and thus neutralize their value. 

Our political machinery is vast, complex, expensive, and in 
many ways clumsy and indirect; it must be simplified and made 
more direct, resilient, and responsive to popular needs and desires. 
Our federal Constitution prohibits this, as do most of the state 
constitutions. 

The Illinois Bill of Rights says that a frequent recurrence to the 
original sources of power is necessary for the preservation of 
republican government; and the constitution says that but one 
article can be amended at a time and then only once in every four 
years. 

The men who framed our federal Constitution had no broad 
knowledge of, no belief in, and no confidence in popular govern- 
ment, and they framed an instrument that prohibited it; they did 
not and could not have any conception of popular education as 
the term is understood today. 

True republican government rests upon popular and universal 
education and universal suffrage; it can have no other permanent 
foundation. 
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We should have in both federal and state constitutions a “‘gate- 
way” amendment that would make all subsequent amendments 
easier. 

As a nation, we are weakest where we ought to be strongest; 
our economic education has been almost wholly neglected; this 
is the fruitful cause of our social, political, and economic diseases; 
the slums in every city of any size, with social poverty and com- 
mercial depression, are striking evidences of this universal lack 
of knowledge on a most vital subject. 

We should place “‘economic”’ science into the curriculum of 
every school in this country above the eighth grade. 

We must teach our young men and women the truth about the 
laws that govern the distribution of wealth. 

We must teach them what ground rent is, what it now does, 
what it should do, and its immense social possibilities. 

We can never have a peaceful, wholesome, balanced civilization 
until we know how to prevent the concentration of wealth, and 
when we learn this the other problems, while numerous, will be 
easy of solution. 

This must come first, because it is first in the order of importance. 

Democracy, to have a successful ending, must begin in the 
schoolroom; if it is neglected there, it will be a sorry jest elsewhere. 

We must teach our children that government (our collective 
business) can be just as much a science as astronomy or shoe- 
making; it is now so inefficient that in the popular mind “graft” 
has usurped the place of science. 

We must simplify it, deodorize it, make it sanitary, increase 
its efficiency, and democratize it, by extinguishing, absorbing, and, 
neutralizing monopoly in its various forms. 

There is no safety for democratic government outside of an 
instructed public opinion. The schoolroom is the nursery of the 


republic. 


A COLLEGE PRESIDENT 


I thank you for your kind invitation to contribute to the 
symposium of the Journal. I am sorry to say, however, that 
I have not either the gift of prophecy, the educational intuition, 
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nor the social grasp to make a contribution which would be of 
any value. 


CHARLES H. INGERSOLL (oF Rost. H. INGERSOLL & Bro., MANU- 
FACTURERS OF INGERSOLL WATCHES, NEW YorK Clty) 

Your question is so ambitious as to indeed require a thinker— 
and a thinker to some purpose. Will it be answered by home- 
made philosophers, or in the platitudes of the many uplift creeds ? 
Will someone strike the clarion note that will answer the question 
for all time, as well as today, and for all conditions of men? 
If so, I think the central thought must be “Justice—how to 
accomplish it.” 

And the plan must be as simple as the word itself. Evolution 
may be inevitably bringing us to this goal, but if so, as we approach 
it, a clear consciousness of the method and vital factors of this 
evolution must develop. Democracy must be one of these factors, 
and this is yet to be wrought out of the opposing forces of anarchism 
and socialism; democracy is now floundering between these ex- 
tremes, and as it gradually assimilates the workable elements of 
each, it will assume practicability and become successful. 

Democracy will then assume the form of a religion—the “reli- 
gion of justice’’—and before it, wili disappear every form of hu- 
man exploitation, parasitism, private monopoly, special privilege. 
Woman must in the nature of things assume an equal if not a domi- 
nant share in this development, since it is largely a spiritual move- 
ment, and hers is the spiritual stronghold. The process, though 
affecting masses of detail, will not necessarily be radical, revolu- 
tionary, or generally disturbing; if we can but achieve a funda- 
mental viewpoint the road will be clear, the voyage pleasant, and 
not unduly long. 

The scales must fall from our eyes in many important particu- 
lars; and there are signs that we are in the throes of this stage of 
progress now. Are not the fetishes of war disappearing? of 
monopoly ? of religious dogma and sectarianism ? of medicine and 
surgery ? of political partisanship? of protectionism? of pseudo- 
patriotism ? of race hatred? of education sans wisdom? of aris- 
tocracy ? of money-worship ? of law-made “‘justice’’? Before fetish 
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smashing is by any means complete, a reflex movement will con- 
struct some real machinery of justice, the first aim of which will be 
to destroy human exploitation, and the first practical step will aim 
at the base of such exploitation—Mother Earth itself. 

The monopoly on which rests all other monopoly and privilege 
will be overturned by the simple expedient of taxation, and the 
house of cards depending on it will disappear. 

We shall then be on the high road to Freedom—another name 
for Justice—and 100 years will find us well toward this goal. 


E. C. JorpAN (Civit ENGINEER, PorRTLAND, ME.) 


I am anticipating with much satisfaction the benefits that are 
sure to accrue to the public from the symposium on the best 
methods for it to pursue. I wish I were really competent to accept 
your suggestion and join in it. My own activities have been in 
a somewhat limited field, and while the motives that have led me 
to pursue them have proved their value in a wider application, 
they are such as have in recent years been graphically and fully set 
forth, and great improvements in the conduct of civic affairs have 
already taken place. 

The bad results that have proceeded and that are sure to pro- 
ceed from fetishism of political parties, more especially with its 
application to our civic and domestic affairs, are becoming more 
and more fully recognized. The campaign of the mugwumps 
changed the mental attitude of many, and later the so-called muck- 
raking magazinearticles elaborated so many special cases of wrongs, 
which largely had their existence through supports derived from 
partisan politics, that many more people awoke to the fact that 
such conditions are illogical, if we expect to further good govern- 
ment—and of course this is what the vast majority of people do 
desire. The spellbinder has lost much of his effectiveness when 
a triumph for partisan ends is sought. It has been the literature 
that has got to the people in the “off years” that has modified 
their views and made them germ-proof against the spellbinder, and 
discriminating and determined to obtain an advance in municipal 
righteousness. 
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I recall the assertion of a prominent official of our country as 
well as of our state (made to me privately, of course) some years 
ago that the secret ballot or methods that facilitated independent 
voting was to be discouraged even in local affairs, because of the 
danger of getting the voter out of harmony, out of training, you 
might say, for national affairs. It was his point of view; and 
mine, for the very reason given by him, led me to be an advocate 
of what to him as a politician seemed inadvisable. It is by such 
processes of thought that I have arrived at the conclusion that the 
best results for this country for the immediate future, as well as for 
all time, lie in exploiting the benefits to be derived by the active 
participation of loyal citizens in their home affairs, as far disso- 
ciated from the political parties that are tied back into state or 
national affairs as possible. 

Betterments are sure to accrue from such actions, and soon 
a spirit for a wider field of application leads to action on state and 
national affairs. 

These are views that have germinated immensely during the 
last ten years to the advantage of the country, and to foster and 
accentuate them is work of the greatest promise. 


James G. K. McCiure (PREsmENT, McCormick THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY) 


The great idea which should dominate the lives of Americans 
today and increasingly dominate them in decades and centuries 
ahead is that man is on this earth to come to his glory through 
ability and disposition to bless his fellow-men. That idea in many 
instances is cherished as an individual ideal, but it is scarcely at 
all cherished as a national ideal. Even as an individual ideal its 
sphere is limited; as yet it pertains to certain kinds of help, but 
not to every kind of help. “Charity” is at the front; but the 
doing away of all conditions that bring about the need of “charity” 
still lags far astern. Nor can we expect that the purpose to love 
every other man as we love ourselves will speedily interpenetrate 
and control each individual, for society is complicated and the rela- 
tion of man to man is intricate. Even those whose altruism is the 
greatest find themselves recipients of food, clothing, money, place 
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and power that have caused those who furnished them agony of 
heart or agony of body. Here then is a well-nigh limitless field for 
effort, to be carried on fairly and helpfully, man by man, every- 
where and at all times. 

And when this same idea is applied to society as a whole, when 


a it becomes a matter between nation and nation, and every govern- ; 
a é mental action, every law, every means of revenue, is based on the § 
as ‘ thought of its helpfulness to universal man, irrespective of bound- My 
. se} aries, races, religions, and languages, we immediately see that gen- ; 
By eration must follow generation before the ideals of power, health, a 

culture, extent of territory, and commercial aggrandizement are ‘ 


supplanted by the ideals of real brotherliness, and the health of the 
soul of every man becomes pre-eminent. No “‘policy”’ or “‘pro- 
gram’”’ can ever be mapped out to secure this end. It will have to 
be a “‘spirit,’’ which will work when, where, and how it can, and 
which will find itself penetrating deeper and deeper into the under- 
standing of the masses of men as the centuries pass. But this idea 
should be our animating ambition, and we should endeavor to 
bring about the time when war of any and every kind, military, 
political, social, economic, shall cease and every man shall be eager 
to do for every other man what Christ did when he was on earth. 
The individual and the multitude alike were helped by him into 
strength of heart, nobility of purpose, and fulness of joy. 


AN ELECTRICAL ENGINEER (PERSONAL FRIEND OF THE EDITOR) 


I received the printed letter which you have sent out in the 
interests of the American Journal of Sociology. Wad I received 
such a request from anyone else I might have felt that for some 
reason of their own they were trying to make me appreciate my 
‘ inability in the lines suggested. Unfortunately the editor has 

erred in judgment in my case, as I am “merely a person ‘of one 
a | idea.’”’ I do not feel competent to write anything that would be 
3 of assistance or profit to your readers. While I am much inter- 
ested in these questions I have not given them sufficient thought 
to enable me to comply with your request. I must confess that 
I am somewhat ashamed to admit that I have given these very 
important questions only superficial thought, as I believe it to be 
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the duty of every man, no matter how busy he may be, to keep 
himself informed and in a position to express an opinion on such 
matters. 


Epwarp A. Ross (PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, MADISON, WISs.) 


I am not equal to suggesting policies for present adoption 
which contemplate “our successors for many centuries.”” We 
shall do pretty well I think if we can take action which our 
descendants in the year 2000 will pronounce wise. Having them 
in mind I would suggest the following: 

1. The eugenic ideal.—This ideal demands that the fit shall not 
shirk marriage, that fitness shall be considered in choosing a mate, 
and that the rearing of a real family of children shall be contem- 
plated as the normal purpose and result of marriage. Not only 
should this ideal be strong in those who have in themselves some- 
thing to be proud of and worth transmitting, but they ought to 
feel and to manifest a wholesome scorn of dysgenic practices and 
of those who practice them. 

2. Eugenic social policies——Curtail the propagation of the 
proven subnormal. War against race poisoners like alcoholism 
and the social evil. Curb industry wherever it eats into vitality, 
especially the vitality of children and women. Control our hap- 
hazard or artificially stimulated immigration so as to diminish 
the proportion of the subcommon, and to forestall the weakening 
of our social and political democracy by ignorant superstitious 
people from the backward lands, many of whom not only !end 
themselves readily to exploitation, but can also be employed 
politically as instruments for the exploitation of others. 

3. The advancement of women.—Cultivate our greatest unde- 
veloped human resource—our women-folk. Until lately religion, 
morals, public opinion, law, and policy have been essentially male- 
directed. One result has been the toleration of gigantic evils, such 
as the unobstructed traffic in race poisons, the spread of a cankering 
commercialism, the ruthless avidity of industry, and the glorifi- 
cation of war. Woman’s instinct and judgment should be joined 
with man’s in order that the recklessness, emulativeness, and pug- 
nacity of his nature may be balanced by her caution, love of security, 
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aversion to violence, and instinctive sense of the preciousness of 
human life. In one way or another women should co-operate in 
the shaping of all regulative standards and institutions. There can 
be no contribution from women unless they cease to be echoes of 
man and find the courage to consult their own natures and discover 
a viewpoint of their own. 

4. Ruralism.—Continually city and country are thrown out 
of balance with each other owing to the glamor that surrounds 
city life. But if the cities attract more than their share of people, 
ability, and wealth, social perplexities multiply at an appalling rate. 
A thousand people in the city engender ten times as much “prob- 
lem” as an equal number on the farms. Let us offset the lure of 
the city by conscious improvement of rural life. It would be wiser 
to spend taxes of city origin in making the country a better place 
to live in than, as often now, to spend taxes of farm origin in 
making the city more irresistible. Ruralism implies the teaching 
of agriculture in the schools, the special training of rural teachers, 
improved rural schools, social centers, better roads, the encourage- 
ment of co-operative marketing and co-operative rural credit, better 
rural churches, and scores of other facilitations yet to be discovered. 

5. The missionary movement.—Send other peoples and races 
the best things we have to share—our religious ideals, our scientific 
knowledge, our machine technique, our hygiene, our medicine, our 
surgery, our pedagogy, our athletics, our ideas about opportunity 
for women, etc. Expansion of this sort is 100 per cent good. It 
shuns the employment of force, disseminates only what other 
peoples choose to take, smoothes the way for a future peaceful 
synthesis of diverse races in a world of civilization and—most 
important of all—by elevating woman, lessens the excessive 
fecundity of the non-white races and brings nearer the day when 
the white peoples may, without fear of being swamped, admit the 
other races freely into their own sphere of operations. 


GEORGE L. RusBy (WHOLESALE GRocER, NEw York City) 


It is some sort of a conception of “progress” that actuates 
him who would assist in solving the social problems of his day. 
But how hazy the average idea as to what “‘progress” is! There 
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is but one logical standard by which it may be measured—the 
increased happiness of the individuals comprising society. And 
the individual’s welfare and happiness are primarily dependent on 
the nature and demands of the government to which he is subject. 

Having recognized these two primary facts, one naturally 
inquires whether governments are so functioning as to permit their 
individual citizens to secure for themselves the greatest possible 
degree of happiness; if not, then government is not true to those 
obligations, the performance of which alone justifies its existence. 

It is both claimed and denied that all men have equal natural 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; but whether 
this right be “‘natural”’ or not, the fact remains that the success or 
failure of government can only be properly measured by the extent 
to which it insures the application of the Spencerian rule of equal 
freedom—that each individual member of society may, in the pur- 
suit of happiness, do as he will up to the point of infringing the 
like right of another. The maximum application of this rule 
should be government’s ideal; and, as stated in the Declaration of 
Independence, it is the proper purpose for which governments are 
instituted—it is the only justification for the existence of govern- 
ment. 

But how sadly deficient is even the best of governments in the 
pursuit of this, its proper purpose! To secure to all the equal 
right designated by Jefferson and formulated by Spencer, govern- 
ment must do two things, and two only: (1) it must prevent 
aggression by one on the person or property of another, and must 
(2) insure the equalization of economic opportunity among its 
citizens. These are its two proper functions in the pursuit of its 
one proper purpose. 

It is because government fails properly to perform these two 
functions, more especially the latter, that there arises a condition 
of society that calls for governmental activities in a thousand fields 
that do not properly belong to her, and where her interference 
would be unasked and unknown if she properly performed her 
legitimate duties. 

The first of the two above-mentioned functions may, in a general 
way, be designated as exercise of the police power; but the necessity 
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for the exercise of this function would become comparatively 
negligible if the other function were properly exercised. There is 
now a widespread, growing, though hazy popular belief that 
inequality of economic opportunity lies at the bottom of our great 
industrial and social problems, and that this inequality must be 
corrected if our civilization is to endure. That progress is so slow 
toward correcting this inequality may be attributed to two causes: 
first, but by comparison a trivial cause, comes mal-legislation by 
lawmakers who understand the principles involved, but who wil- 
fully support measures that work for inequality; second, and 
chiefly, comes ignorance of the laws of economic cause and effect, 
on the part of our many well-meaning and otherwise enlightened 
leaders of thought and action who, because of their ignorance on 
this one vital point, actually support and perpetuate the cause of 
the evil that they would eliminate. 

Only such legislation as is in harmony with natural economic 
law can be beneficial—a fact that assumes a most serious aspect 
when we reflect that nearly all of our “lawmakers,” like the people 
whom they represent, are entirely ignorant of these natural eco- 
nomic laws. How few of those to whom is intrusted the framing 
of our laws could properly define the most common economic 
terms, such as “rent,” “wages,” “‘interest,” “capital,” “labor,” 
“privilege,” “monopoly,” or even “land”’! 

World-changes have carried us to a point beyond which our 
road is fraught with the gravest danger, unless our laws be framed 
with the necessary knowledge of these fundamental factors. 

Inequality of opportunity must be abolished; monopoly of 
natural resources is its chief cause; and taxation is the one weapon 
with which we may successfully attack this monopoly of natural 
resources. Let us entirely abolish taxes on industry, raising all 
needed revenues from a levy on land values. These values are not 
produced by the landowner, but result from the presence and activi- 
ties of the people as a whole; what more proper, then, than that 
they be taxed into the public treasury for public purposes, leaving all 
products of industry, untaxed, to their producers, capital and labor ? 

The concentration of taxes on land values will make it unprofit- 
able to hold valuable natural opportunities out of use; the hand of 
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monopoly will relax its grasp, unlimited opportunities will be opened 
to capital and labor, and the strife between these two powers will 
finally cease. Capital and labor clash because both fail to recog- 
nize that they are robbed alike by their common enemy, monopoly, 
which a just and sensible taxation system will destroy. 

This proposed change of taxation can be most easily accom- 
plished: the local district can (as is now done in many Canadian 
cities) raise its local revenues from a tax on land values only; the 
county can apportion its needed revenues among its constituent 
local districts according to the land values of such local districts; 
the state can call on its constituent counties according to the land 
values of each, and the federal government can apportion its 
expenses among the states in the same way. As the gradual 
adoption of this system of maintaining government would be 
accompanied by the gradual abolition of other forms of taxation, 
our present complex, costly methods would be reduced to mere 
bookkeeping, the basis of all tax apportionments being the values 
of land holdings as assessed by the local assessors. 

The American Journal of Sociology asks: ‘Upon what ideals, 
policies, programs, or specific purposes should Americans place 
most stress in the immediate future?” In answer: our ideal 
should be to insure the greatest possible degree of individual liberty 
as outlined in the Spencerian “‘rule of equal freedom”’; our specific 
purpose should be to lead tue nations of the world toward this 
ideal; our policy should be so to frame our laws and institutions 
that true property rights be respected and inequality of economic 
opportunity be abolished; and, if we are intelligently and effect- 
ively to pursue this ideal, this purpose, this policy, our program 
must be the adoption of a single tax on land values, in lieu of all 
other taxes. 


Joun A. Ryan (PROFESSOR OF Economics, St. PAUL SEMINARY, 
St. Paut, 


Ideals—The supreme aim should obviously be the maximum 
of well-being for all the people. In general this means a certain 
indispensable and irreducible minimum of weil-being for all persons, 
and an indefinitely increasing surplus for those persons who possess 
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the will and the capacity to lift themselves above the minimum. 
The chief elements of well-being are: in the spiritual order, belief 
in a definite religious creed, and active membership in a church; 
in the moral order, practice of the traditional virtues, individual 
and social, especially temperance, chastity, industry, justice, and 
brotherly love; in the intellectual order, the widest diffusion of 
vocational and cultural education that is compatible with economic 
resources; in the political order, adequate democratic institutions 
intelligently supported and directed by the “greater and saner” 
part of the community; and in the economic order, material goods 
sufficient to provide at least a decent livelihood for all persons, 
leaving an indefinitely increasing surplus for an indefinitely increas- 
ing number of persons. A decent livelihood comprises food, 
clothing, and shelter adequate to elementary comfort and self- 
respect, and to normal health and working efficiency; security or 
insurance against all the unfavorable contingencies of life; and the 
means of exercising and developing the religious, moral, and mental 
faculties to that degree which is essential to reasonable and human 
living. The surplus goods would enable a continually increasing 
number of persons to expand indefinitely their moral, spiritual, 
and intellectual faculties, including the capacity and desire for 
social service. In terms of money this surplus should rarely exceed 
a family income of fifty thousand dollars per year; for in the great 
majority of cases more than this would make for individual and 
Social deterioration. 

Policies and programs.—The foregoing aims will be most safely 
and rapidly realized through the following more or less specific 
methods. First, a greatly increased promotion of religion by 
pulpit, press, and platform. Second, a vastly augmented pro- 
vision for moral and religious education, immediate legal restriction 
of divorce, with a view to its ultimate abolition and more compre- 
hensive and stringent legislation for the regulation of the liquor 
traffic and the repression of both the causes and the overt acts of 
sexual immorality. Third, a comprehensive scheme of vocational 
training, and liberal provision for aiding poor but exceptionally 
talented students to obtain a higher education. Fourth, the short 
ballot, concentration of executive and administrative responsibility, 
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a moderate and practicable form of the initiative and referendum, 
and a carefully restricted use of the recall. Fifth, a universal 
minimum-wage law; adequate provisions against unemployment 
through labor exchanges, insurance, and a comprehensive adjust- 
ment of demand to supply in the fields of casual and seasonal labor; 
effective insurance against accident, sickness, invalidism, and old 
age; complete abolition of child labor, and of woman labor which 
is inherently injurious to the feminine physique or character; 
encouragement of labor unions, employers’ associations, and 
co-operative enterprise in the fields of production, agriculture, dis- 
tribution, and credit; prevention of all monopolies except those 
which have conclusively proved themselves to be industrially more 
efficient and socially more desirable than a group of competing 
industries, and the restriction of all capital in legalized monopolies 
to the competitive rate of interest on the actual investment; and 
a more systematic, scientific, and comprehensive scheme of income 
and inheritance taxes, together with the gradual transfer to land 
of a considerable part of the taxes now levied upon production 
and consumption. 

American society is already moving, with varying degrees of 
celerity and momentum, toward the realization of very many of the 
foregoing recommendations. A continuation of that movement 
in a more comprehensive and balanced way seems to be authorized 
by experience, and by the best knowledge that we have of the trend 
of social forces. If the question be asked, Which among those 
objects and policies should receive especial emphasis in the immedi- 
ate future? the answer must be those which lie within the fields 
of religion and morals. This judgment is based, not only on the 
general superiority of the religious and ethical factors in life, but 
upon the particular consideration that, comparatively speaking, 
they have been neglected in recent years in the United States. 


A PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS 
I have your circular letter, and am sorry to say that I find 
myself unable to contribute anything that would rise above the 
level of platitudes. No doubt others can do better, and I shall 
be interested to see what you get from them. 
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A UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT 


I have tried my best to answer your query with something like 
at least the appearance of intelligence. The fact is that I am so 
overwhelmed with administrative details, legislative budgets, and 
endless interviews, that I am perfectly incapable of anything like 
sustained or continuous mental effort. I know you would not 
wait me to expose my condition by attempting to write anything 
for publication. A university president is so palpable a fraud, 
that his friends ought to do everything they can to protect him. 


WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING (AUTHOR, GREENWICH, CONN.) 


The formulation of the question must first be noticed. I, and 
a large part, at least, of the socialists, think wholly in international 
terms. If your question requires a consideration of ‘our relation- 
ships” to ‘‘our successors,”’ we should assume that this refers to all 
the people of the world. And while we would readily grant that 
Americans have special tasks, the tasks which we consider most 
important, which interest us most, would be similar in all countries 
where modern civilization has secured a considerable foothold. 

Our hopes for future progress may perhaps be best outlined by 
beginning at this point. We consider everything which holds 
nations and races apart to be wholly evil, and we measure the 
progress of civilization as much by those forces that bring the 
nations and races together as by any other criterion. Already the 
arts and sciences, even including literature to a considerable degree, 
are largely internationalized; the obstruction to the natural process 
of internationalization is chiefly economic. By gradual but steady 
strides, as rapid as practicable, we wish to throw down all economic 
barriers that obstruct the free circulation of persons and goods. 
We would also do everything that is possible to promote the com- 
plete internationalization of culture. And we believe the tendency 
is strongly set in this direction, in spite of occasional setbacks, and 
will continue. This will lead to a tremendous acceleration of all 
economic, political, and social development. 

The process of the democratization of governments develops 
on a parallel line with steps toward a world federation: the question 
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as to which is the cause and which the effect is of no importance, 
since both are indispensable parts of a single development. The 
existence of a system by which backward races are especially 
exploited is sure to be accompanied by domestic exploitation, so 
that a social or economic democracy would be unthinkable under 
such conditions. On the other hand, the disappearance of relatively 
backward races and undeveloped sections will gradually make the 
exploitation of one people by another along geographical lines 
impracticable. 

A third tendency, also interdependent with the other two, is 
that which sets toward collectivism. The collectivist tendency is 
already so developed that there seems little doubt that it will have 
covered all the more important branches of production except 
agriculture within a generation or two. At the same time agricul- 
ture itself will be revolutionized and deeply affected by the process, 
some form of co-operation having been forced upon it by economic 
pressure from without and by governmental policy. By economic 
pressure I refer to the movement for a lower cost of living, together 
with the movement for better wages. 

There can be little question that the majority of incomes, com- 
ing from governmental sources, will be fixed by governmental 
bodies, which, however, will not be guided by any abstract principle, 
but chiefly by the law of supply and demand, modified only by 
minimum standards approved by the larger part of the community. 

Inherited capital will be abolished, though a certain amount of 
personal property may be inherited. 

Occupational opportunity will be equally distributed; educa- 
tional opportunity, nearly so. As there is no tendency within a 
few generations toward arbitrary leveling of income, however, 
parents with the larger incomes will undoubtedly be able so to use 
their incomes as to give certain exceptional educational opportu- 
nities to their children—namely, those opportunities requiring 
neither a vast institutional apparatus nor a very large division of 
labor among teachers. 

I am unable to fix my attention on coming centuries. The 
immediately following generations require all my powers. I believe, 
however, that in the society I have outlined an extremely radical 
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reconstruction, both of society and social institutions and of human 
nature, will be practicable. That the individual will be more 
socialized, and at the same time vastly more individualized, than 
at present, I take to be a matter of course. That individual and 
social efficiency in all directions will be increased enormously, that 
is, many fold, I also take for granted. I believe therefore that all 
the really interesting and desirable predictions of those who have 
concerned themselves with the future, in whatever field of human 
activity, are more likely than not to come to pass—within a very 
few centuries. 

I do not, however, expect anything from the so-called eugenics. 
Doubtless sexual selection will be much freer, more intelligent, and 
more instinctive in such a society, but this would take many millen- 
niums to show any considerable effect; whereas a single generation, 
even of moderately improved environment, to say nothing of several 
generations, has often shown the most remarkable physiological 
advances, and these advances have often been seen to develop pro- 
gressively from generation to generation. The vast environmental 
improvements in an international collectivist democracy would, of 
course, produce even greater physiological advance. 


oe 


SUMMARY 
ALBION W. SMALL 


Recurring first to the reservations in the preface to the foregoing 
exhibit, it must be repeated that the failure of an editorial board 
to secure an adequate expression of opinion on a given subject is 
not proof that opinion on that subject does not exist. Neither 
right nor might exists sufficient to enforce an editorial demand or 
invitation to stand and deliver, even if the thing to be delivered 
is something far and away more important to the whole public 
than to the editors. 

In the second place, we must guard ourselves against the 
possible charge that we think the foregoing exhibit is sufficient to 
yield anything conclusive about a common content of American 
minds. Even if it were certain that the 250 persons addressed 
fairly represented the numerical proportions of major American 
interests, it would not be certain that the individuals chosen 
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could be taken as a reliable index of opinion even in the groups to 
which they respectively belong. But less than 20 per cent of the 
persons addressed responded, and the shades of opinion reflected 
in the replies amount to a showing which is much less than 20 
per cent as significant as the testimony of the whole number would 
have been. These replies put in evidence certain types of opinion 
to an extent far out of proportion to their actual influence in the 
United States. For instance, the influence of Henry George is 
probably much more prominent in the replies than his followers 
would claim that it is in American life as a whole. On the other 
hand, tremendously influential types of opinion are not in evidence 
at all. For example, while capitalists have spoken, no spokesman 
of capitalism in the strict sense has presented his views; no one 
speaks for the outlook of Judaism, of Catholicism, of Protestant 
church federation; for either of several somewhat distinctive move- 
ments within each of these religious bodies; for a large number of 
energetic interests conveniently referred to by the blanket-term 
“anti-social,” such as commercialized vice; for the wage-earner, 
except from positions outside the wage-earning class; for trade 
expansionists; for professional politics (for the reason stated in the 
introduction); for the transporting interests; for amusements; for 
the fine arts, etc. 

However, the man from Mars, if he turned out to be the super- 
man whom we credit to that planet, could hardly fail to be im- 
pressed, by reading these few expressions of opinion, with the feeling 
that a society which shows up so well, in what virtually amounts 
only to a haphazard sampling, surely has promise and potency of 
progress. Indeed, it is not extravagant to estimate that if Ameri- 
cans were completely isolated from the rest of the world, and if 
our social memory were to become a blank, if all our conclusions 
from experience were to be lost, with the single exception of the 
contents of the replies in this collection, the wisdom therein con- 
tained would be sufficient to guide future Americans to the recovery 
of the loss in a small fraction of the time through which the lessons 
were learned. 

One of the conditions which would have to be satisfied, how- 
ever, before that body of opinion could be fully effective is highly 
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complex, and it is certainly unrealized in our present situation. Not 
only would the wisdom of the several individuals have to become 
the wisdom of the society, but the different components of the 
wisdom would have to be organized, correlated, systematized, and 
assigned values in the ratio of the working importance of the items. 

That is, the exhibit just as it stands is authentic testimony to 
the existence in the United States of relatively mature and impres- 
sive thinking upon a wide range of details and upon important 
relations between those details. Beyond this, the exhibit reflects 
the fact that if there be such a thing as Americanism it is not com- 
posed into a widely accepted code. It is articulate only in the 
case of scattered individuals. We have opinions, but what is our 
opinion? We have purposes, but what is our purpose? We have 
policies, but what is our policy? We have standards, but what is 
our standard? We have ambitions, but what is our ambition ? 
We have ideals, but what is our ideal? Those of us who know 
what our individual opinions, purposes, policies, standards, ambi- 
tions, and ideals are, mostly think we are too busy to compare them 
with those of others, and to find out whether it is right or practicable 
for them to become the guides of Americans in general. 

What have Americans in common which all Americans recog- 
nize as at once a measure of value and a goal of endeavor? What 
does our nationality actually mean to us? Is it a mere negative 
condition, a state of loosely policed security of life and property, 
in which men and women with slight sense of coherence may follow 
their several notions of liberty and the pursuit of happiness with a 
minimum of responsibility to one another? Or is our national 
existence in some sense a corporate destiny, with corresponding 
duties of each individual to the whole and of the whole to each? 
Is our sense of civic responsibility in either aspect more or less quick, 
more or less clear, than it was a half-century, a century,ago? Are 
we doing less or more than previous generations have done to inform 
and steady our minds and our consciences about that irreducible 
minimum of common conception which is the necessary precondi- 
tion of national well-being in any respectable sense ? 

We have said that the answers to our question prove nothing, 
but that they illustrate something. They illustrate many things. 
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The one illustrative value to which we now call attention is the 
exhibit of the miscellaneousness of American minds. Very few 
Americans furnish credible evidence of sharing very largely in 
the knowledge, beliefs, and purposes of all Americans. One Ameri- 
can is at his best in judging between good and bad in the conduct 
of municipal business. Another is scientifically accurate in his 
appraisal of the social significance of alcoholism. Another is aware 
of the injustices of our chaos of taxing practices, and has his remedy 
or remedies. Another sees just when and where we miss the best 
that life might afford by our deficiency in religion, etc. 

On the other hand, there are no Americans in whose minds the 
abundance of American thinking is so organized that their com- 
bination of American judgments is recognized by the rest of their 
fellows as standard Americanism. Even those few who are sup- 
posed to be most competent to decide how we should speli our 
language are no longer nearly of one mind. Experts do not entirely 
agree as to pronunciation of our language. But these diversities 
are microscopic compared with the differences between the ideas 
which we use our language to express. Except in certain vague 
superficialities, American minds are anchorages for a_hetero- 
geneity of ideas. American life is correspondingly uncorrelated. 

As an editorial contribution then to this symposium we submit 
the following: 

First, Americans should emphasize the moral meanings of 
nationality. At the present some of the most high-minded 
Americans are zealously promoting programs which betray them 
into the belittling of nationality. They are so much impressed by 
the spectacle of frenzied nationality in Europe that they are flying 
to the other extreme of glorifying internationality in a way which 
virtually denies to nationality any value at all. This is the latest 
swing of the mental pendulum from an individualistic toward a 
collectivistic conception of life. The truth is that life cannot 
be stated as it is solely in terms either of an individualistic or of a 
collectivistic common denominator. A society can develop only 
so far until the individual members of the society move on to an 
advanced stage of development. On the other hand, the average 
individual in a society cannot carry his own development beyond 
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the limitations imposed by a stationary or a reactionary society. 
Mexico cannot be the same kind of a neighbor to the United States 
that Canada is until the average Mexican is somewhere near in the 
same class with the average Canadian. In order, however, that it 
may be possible for the average Mexican to approach the class of 
the average Canadian, Mexico as a society must take on character- 
istics as favorable to the development of companionable Mexicans 
as the social conditions of Canada have been to the growth of 
neighborly Canadians. 

A few weeks ago, almost at the same moment, Dr. Macdonald, 
the editor of the Toronto Globe, in an address at the University of 
Chicago, and Professor Ellwood, in a meeting of the English 
Sociological Society in London, were falling into virtually 
identical expressions of a leading moral perception.’ It is a per- 
ception which calls a halt equally upon exclusive individualism 
and exclusive collectivism. It is the perception that life, whether 
we are thinking of it as an affair of individuals or of groups, is 
always an adventure in finding out how to live together, whether 
as an individual with other individuals or as a group with other 
groups. Nations are no exceptions to this rule. Every nation 
is a somewhat artificially and arbitrarily formed group. On the 
other hand, every nation is in some degree a spontaneous growth. 
Whatever the ratio of the arbitrary and the spontaneous in a given 
case, the nation exists. It is a group of persons under unavoidable 
obligation to do their part in finding out how to live among them- 
selves in such a way that they may be able to live to the largest 
mutual advantage in the inevitable contacts with similar groups 
of persons throughout the world. It is conceivable that the time 
may come when all nations will have melted into a world-citizenry. 
Meanwhile, it is certain that nationality, whether in the last 
judgment to be rated as good or bad in itself, must be one of the 
tools with which humanity must work out its larger salvation. 
Our present business is not to smash the tool but to improve it, to 
raise it to progressively higher efficiencies, all the while learning 
how to become wiser and more’skilful in using the tool. A nation 
is not to be blamed for having national ideals. A nation is already 


*See below, p. 492. 
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damned if it does not have ideals. Nations, like individuals, 
serve the largest moral purpose, not by smothering their personality, 
but by magnifying it, till whatever is good in it is recognized on its 
merits by other individuals or nations as something worthy of 
emulation. The expansion of individual or national personality 
does not begin to be a fault until it begins to encroach upon the 
freedom of other individual or national persons to exercise similar 
rights. A cardinal problem for the United States today is how to 
form and inform and transform our nationality so that it may 
become more effective in making ourselves first into higher types 
of persons, and then into better team-workers, both within our 
national relations and as citizens of the world. 

Second, Americans should increase their emphasis upon the 
principle implied in the foregoing, that the final standard of life, 
whether of individuals, of minor groups, or of nations, is not 
material but moral. The measure of the success of living, thus far, 
is the kind of people we are—not the kind of people that certain 
rare specimens are, but the kind of people that we all are, consider- 
ing that whether we will or no we are collectively engaged in an 
adventure of realizing the potentialities of persons, and that these 
potentialities are realized in the highest degree, not in the most 
notable achievements of segregated personalities, but in that team- 
work between persons which gives to each the most aid from all, 
and to all the most aid from each in the universal task of achieving 
higher human values. 

Third, Americans must put increasing emphasis upon the prob- 
lem of selecting leaders who may be relied upon to lay courses in 
the direction of these guiding principles. Military men often say 
that an army is only as strong as its officers. Probably there is a 
close parallel both to the correctness and to the incorrectness of 
the aphorism in the similar formula, a nation is only as strong as 
its leaders. Americans are not yet sure that they believe in leaders 
at all. Our individualism instinctively recoils from the suggestion 
of being led. We have overworked the “‘servant-of-the-people”’ 
idea, in the sense that we have tended to regard our civic officials 
altogether as agents to take orders from majorities. We have 
comparatively little room in our scheme of life for experts whose 
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business should be to study the relations of things at their several 
junction points all the way up the line, from household and farm 
economy to the intercourse of nations. Moral efficiency is a 
notion which Americans in general have not begun to entertain 
We are still in a rudimentary stage of moral achievement because, 
among other things, we have done so little in the way of differ- 
entiating divisions of labor devoted to the discovery of ways and 
means that reach beyond immediate utilities, and of persuading 
our fellows that adoption of these ways and means, which are 
calculated to organize life with a view to its largest moral purposes, 
will make for the most substantial progress." 


* Not by intention but in effect Professor Ellwood’s paper, which follows, is a part 
of this symposium. 
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THE SOCIAL PROBLEM AND THE PRESENT WAR’ 


CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 
University of Missouri 


An American publicist? recently predicted that the end of our 
present social order would come before 1930. He points out that 
many of the social tendencies of the present are strikingly like those 
which preceded the French Revolution. He cites the mental 
opacity of our ruling classes as in many respects similar to the 
stupidity of the old French nobility when they were faced by the 
necessity of social readjustment in their time. The parallel 
between recent social unrest and that which preceded the storm 
of the French Revolution would probably be assented to by nearly 
all students of socia! history. Indeed, it requires no profound 
scientific mind to see the parallel. The blindness and ultra- 
conservatism of many in our privileged classes on the one hand, 
the fanatic radicalism and one-sidedness of many of the leaders of 
the non-privileged on the other, would breed trouble in any social 
order. Unless plasticity of mind and’a sense of social obligation 
can be instilled into our socially fortunate classes, and broad- 
minded and constructive views shall dominate the leaders of our 
masses, western civilization is indeed brewing for the world some- 
thing worse than a French Revolution. 

The problem of our civilization is something more than the 
mere threatened overthrow of existing political and industrial 
institutions. This the present European war (1914) makes evi- 
dent. The problem before us is not how to avoid political revo- 
lution, but rather how to avoid the decay and disintegration of 
civilization itself. Many writers have recently told us that our 
civilization is on the wane, and many things might be cited in the 
present European war to show that such a conclusion is no mere 


* A paper read before the Sociological Society (London), November 10, 1914. 
* Brooks Adams, Theory of Social Revolutions (1912). 
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expression of temperamental pessimism. Indeed, the parallel be- 
tween existing social conditions in the western world and those 
which we find in the Rome of the decadence is closer even than the 
parallel between our social unrest and that of pre-revolutionary 
France. There was no need of a Ferrero’ to point this out. All 
who know anything at all about the inner facts of our civilization 
and that of decadent Rome know the disturbing resemblances. 
The decay in religious belief, in moral ideals, in political honor, the 
conflict of classes, the breakdown of social regulation and control, 
the demand for a strong man and a centralized government to 
enforce order, all of these phenomena of the present suggest the 
parallel with Rome. The very forces which undermined Roman 
civilization, viz., commercialism, individualism, materialistic stand- 
ards of life, militarism, a low estimate of marriage and the family, 
agnosticism in religion and in ethics, seem to be the things which 
are now prominent, if not dominant, in western civilization. 

The present war has come as a shock to those who have not 
studied intimately the foundations of nineteenth-century European 
culture; but in my opinion it is not an accident of any sort, in 
diplomacy or otherwise. Rather the war has merely exposed the 
rottenness of some of those foundations of western civilization. 
We have supposed that we could rear a secure social structure upon 
the basis of an egoistic and materialistic social philosophy. We 
have permitted a rebarbarization cf the individual’s moral stand- 
ards without imagining that these would actually express them- 
selves in the life of nations. We have thought that somehow, out 
of a program of self-interest, material satisfactions, and brute force 
followed by men and nations, a settled and harmonious order would 
result. Even now there are those who fail to see that the egoistic, 
socially negative doctrines, which got such a hold of western 
civilization in the nineteenth century, both in theory and in prac- 
tice, are the sources of present disorder. They look for some more 
ultimate sources in biologic or economic necessities. But those 
who see clearly must perceive that while biologic and economic 
conditions may act as stimuli, the real roots of civilization are 


*See his Greatness and Decline of Rome; also his Ancient Rome and Modern 
America. 
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always in the mental attitudes and conscious values of individuals. 
They will also see that some of the mental attitudes and values 
approved as sound by the nineteenth century have proved unsound 
in practice; and that the present war of nations calls for a recon- 
struction of our social philosophy—a rebuilding of it—on a different 
basis from that approved by the nineteenth century. 

This may seem but a partial view of present society, and the 
writer is glad sotoconfess. But there is beyond question in western 
civilization at the present time a mighty conflict going on between 
social philosophies, between ideals of life, between the forces of 
social disorder and dissolution on the one hand, and of social recon- 
struction and progress on the other. All other conflicts are but 
parts of this grand conflict in our civilization. No one, perhaps, 
can at the present time foresee the outcome of this conflict; but 
all can, at least, be intelligently informed as to its existence and 
know something of the power of forces arrayed on either side. We 
are not justified in thinking that the outcome will be a matter either 
of chance or of fatal necessity. Nations and civilizations, so far 
as the historian and the sociologist can discover, do not die natural 


deaths; their decadence and extinction seem to be rather the result 
of wrong choices, of misjudgments, especially on the part of the 
social élite who furnish the leaders in the fields of thought and 


action. If then our civilization is “at the cross roads,’”' as a recent 
English writer has well said, let no one suppose that the road which 
it will ultimately take is predetermined. That will be a matter 
to be decided by the amount of social intelligence and character 
which the individuals of the present and of the immediate future 
can show. In proportion, in other words, as we can get an intel- 
ligent insight into the existing social problem and an intelligent 
appreciation of the individual and social qualities needed to meet 
that problem, in that proportion we may hope to control the 
destiny of our civilization. 

The old world of our forefathers has suddenly enlarged and 
burst its bounds within a generation. The world in which we 
live may justly be regarded as a new world, transformed out of 
the old by the working of forces yet imperfectly understood. Many 


* Figgis, Civilization at the Cross Roads. 
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new problems have suddenly come upon us, owing to the increase 
of population, the increase of knowledge, the intermingling of races 
and cultures, the increasing interdependence of nations, the inven- 
tion of new machines, and other new developments in industry, 
politics, and religion. These many problems, however, have long 
been seen, even by superficial students, to be interdependent. 
Back of our social problems, as we are gradually coming to realize, 
there is the social problem; but unfortunately we are far from 
agreed as yet as to what that problem is. Theorist and practical 
reformer alike have been too prone to see it from the little corner 
in which they were working. The truly broad view of the problem 
is scarcely to be found in the social literature of the present, unless 
perhaps in the pages of a few writers who apparently have no appre- 
ciable influence as yet on practical social and political leaders. 

The present strife between classes and nations has obscured 
the real nature of the social problem in many ways. but in others 
it has clarified the issues involved. It has shown that the social 
problem cannot be defined or understood from any point of view 
which is merely national. War has suddenly revealed the inter- 
dependence of national groups and the common life of humanity. 
When any one nation claims that “action in favor of collective 
humanity outside of the limits of the state or nationality is impos- 
sible,” and that its own mission is to impose its superior civilization 
upon as large a part of humanity as possible, the rest of the civi- 
lized world stands aghast at this frank avowal of group-egoism as 
a basis for practical living. It suddenly becomes evident that the 
unit of our sociological thinking must be humanity. We see that 
group-egoism, whether of a nation, class, or race, is no lovelier than 
individual egoism. Again, the danger of taking some single prin- 
ciple, like that of the biological struggle for existence, from some 
single aspect of life, and conceiving the human problem preponder- 
atingly in its terms, becomes evident, when we are told that “‘the 
aspiration [to abolish war] is directly antagonistic to the great uni- 
versal laws which rule all life.” We begin to see that all the factors 
which shape civilized human life, whether material or immaterial, 


* Bernhardi, Germany and the Next War, p. 25. 
2 [bid., p. 18. 
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must be taken into account in any truly broad view of the social 
problem. 

Let us specify briefly some of the particular, narrow views of 
the social problem which are dangerously prevalent at the present 
time. To many, whose vision has been confined largely to the 
economic relations of classes within the nation, the modern social 
problem has seemed essentially the labor problem. If it is not 
merely the problem of the harmonious adjustment of employer 
and employee, it is at most the problem of finding a social order 
in which work and enjoyment shall be in satisfactory relationship 
to each other. Hence the generally prevalent view that the social 
problem is essentially the problem of the satisfactory production 
and just distribution of wealth. To find the proper methods of 
producing and distributing material goods would result in solving 
the social problem, according to these thinkers. 

The pacifists, however, looking beyond the bounds of national 
life, and emphasizing the dangers to civilization itself of inter- 
national conflicts, have suggested that the pressing social problem 
of the present is that of international relationships. If by treaties 
international federal councils and arbitration courts could be estab- 
lished to discuss all questions and settle all disputes between 
nations; if the burdens of militarism and of increasing armaments 
could thus be got rid of; then, they seem to think, the inherent 
forces of civilization, such as increasing knowledge and increasing 
control over external nature, could be trusted to work out the 
solution of all minor questions. 

But the eugenists, looking beyond the bounds of the present 
generation, have lately insisted that the real social problem of the 
present is the problem of the relation of the generations to one 
another, more particularly the problem of the control of heredity. 
Starting out with an abstract biologic man, much like the abstract 
economic man of the early nineteenth century, they seem to think 
that the all-important matter is the breeding of man. To secure 
the perfect, or even the normal, physical man would be to solve, 
they think, the essential problem of humanity. 

To the leaders of the feminist movement the social problem 
appears to be very largely “‘the woman problem,” or at most the 
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problem of the relations of the sexes to one another. When oppor- 
tunity is given to woman to assert herself freely, to develop her 
own personality fully, and to make her full contribution to the 
social life of mankind, then the problems of our civilization will 
easily be solved. 

The views of pacifists, eugenists, and feminists are all to be 
welcomed, as tending to bring out the larger human elements in the 
problem. Some of us, at least, are beginning to perceive that the 
social problem is now what it has been in all ages, namely, the 
problem of the relations of men to one another. It is the problem 
of human living together, and cannot be confined to any statement 
in economic, eugenic, or other one-sided terms. The social problem 
is neither the labor problem, nor the problem of the distribution 
of wealth, nor the problem of the relation of population to natural 
resources, nor of the control of hereditary qualities, nor of the 
harmonious adjustment of the relations of the sexes; but it is all 
of these and much more. If the social problem is the problem of 
human living together, then it is as broad as humanity and human 
nature, and no mere statement of it in terms of one set of factors 
will suffice. Such a statement obscures the real nature of the 
problem, and may lead to dangerous one-sided attempts at its 
solution. 

A word of caution is necessary here. Because the greatest 
possible broadmindedness is needful to view aright the social 
problem—the problem of human living together—it must not be 
thought that it is beyond the power of the human intellect or of 
science. On the contrary, we may boldly claim that if we will 
keep to the common-sense view of the world, and not be seduced 
by one-sided philosophies, enough knowledge of how human groups 
do actually live together has already been accumulated to make 
it possible for any well-trained mind to see deeply and truly into 
the problem of human living together—whether the living together 
concern two or three individuals or humanity as a whole. Nor 
must it be thought that because so many different factors are 
involved in our social life there is no such thing as “‘the social 
problem,” that it is only a name for many different problems. On 
the contrary, nothing is so real as the social problem—the problem 
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of living together. Every age, nation, and individual must solve 
it in some way, by howsoever crude a social philosophy. But to 
solve it aright for humanity at large—in universal terms, so to 
speak—requires a scientific understanding of the forces at work 
in human interrelations, and careful putting together in a right 
way of all the factors concerned. In brief, it requires a scientific 
sociology. 

Let us, therefore, consider the nature of the unity of a social 
group in the light of modern sociology in order to see what the 
nature of the social problem of the present is upon scientific analy- 
sis." A social group, whatever else it may be, is a mass of inter- 
actions between the individuals who compose it; but if it is to have 
any sort of unity, these interactions must be regulated and con- 
trolled; that is, the activities of the individual members of the 
group must be adjusted to one another in some more or less definite 
way. Otherwise, the group cannot work together as a unit nor 
can its actions work out to any definite end. While analogies are 
dangerous in science, it may be helpful to compare our social group 
to a machine. Now the unity of a machine is secured by the nice 
adjustment of its parts to one another. If this adjustment is not 
mechanically perfect there is friction and it will not work well, or 
perhaps not at all. So in the social group there must be this nice 
adjustment between the activities of its individual members if 
the group is to work well as a unity, or even at all. But the parts 
of the social mechanism, if we may so call it, are not bits of dead, 
inert physical matter, but are living, feeling, thinking individual 
units. The machinist has only to know the principles of physics 
in order to manipulate the parts of the machine as he will, to secure 
its harmonious working. But the social leader cannot so easily 
manipulate the individuals of his group. He must understand 
human nature in all of its phases; that is, he must know the prin- 
ciples of psychology instead of physics to make the social mechan- 
ism work harmoniously. He must understand all the factors, in 
other words, involved in that adjustment of the activities of 


* For a more detailed and scientific discussion of the nature of social unity, see 
chap. viii of the writer’s Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects (D. Appleton & Co., 
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individuals to one another which is necessary in order that the 
group may work together as a unity. 

Now the factors which are involved in the harmonious adjust- 
ment of the parts of our social machine are evidently very numer- 
ous. First of all, of course, are the external physical conditions. 
These must be such as to favor the normal development of human 
life in all ways or else the social machine will work badly or not at 
all. But taking favorable conditions in the external environment 
for granted, it is evident that many internal factors will need to be 
considered. First among these is the biological make-up of the 
individuals concerned, and the impulses or instincts which this 
make-up gives rise to. Unless these are such as to favor the 
adjustment of the activities of individuals concerned, we can 
scarcely expect any high degree of social unity. Heredity must 
be right or else our social machine will not work well. Beyond 
heredity, however, and equally important, is the matter of the 
acquired habits of the individuals of the group. Either these 
habits must be similar, or, if different, must be such that they can 
be harmoniously co-ordinated, or else again we will have little or 
no social unity. Mere habituation has much to do with maintain- 
ing social order; and therefore external circumstances which affect 
habit must be strictly controlled by a group if it is to keep its unity. 
But if any social unity of more than a merely animal sort is to be 
attained, certain purely subjective elements must also be taken 
into account. For in all conscious human groups it is the mental 
attitude of the individuals toward one another which is the final 
decisive factor that decides whether a group shall maintain its 
unity or be disrupted. There are, for example, the feelings, senti- 
ments, beliefs, ideas, and opinions of the individuals of the group. 
Not only must these be similar within certain limits, but the mem- 
bers of the group must be more or less conscious of this similarity; 
that is, they must develop mutual sympathy and understanding. 
From mutual sympathy and understanding, moreover, arise con- 
fidence and mutual trust, which make possible still closer co- 
ordination between the members of a group. 

All of these are necessary that the mechanism of human society 
may work harmoniously. And such facts show conclusively that 
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the unity of human groups is essentially a psychic or spiritual 
matter. Destroy the psychic element in it, and we would have 
no society. Even if the psychic element may be only a means to 
perfect the adjustments of life, still it is evidently the absolutely 
decisive factor in the social life of civilized men. And we shall 
see as we proceed that the psychic or spiritual elements in social 
life are not wholly derived from the immediate environment, but 
have a life-history of their own. These simple principles of social 
unity apply to all human groups, from the simplest to humanity, 
if it shall ever become organized. 

But what makes civilization? The level of civilization in 
social development is not reached until in addition to all of the 
instincts, habits, feelings, and sentiments which unite men into 
groups we have certain socially co-ordinating, unifying ideas and 
ideals. For essentially civilization is the discovery, diffusion, 
and transmission from age to age of the knowledge, beliefs, ideas, 
and ideals by which men have found it possible to conquer nature 
and live together in well-ordered groups. It is, in large measure, 
the substitution of a “subjective environment”’ of ideas and ideals 
for the objective environment of material objects; and cultural 
evolution is possible only through the continuity of this subjective 
environment, that is, through the continuity of ideas and social 
values. Civilization, in other words, is at bottom the creation and 
transmission of ideal values by which men regulate their conduct. 
It is therefore, essentially a spiritual affair and cannot be measured 
by changes in the material environment, prone as we may be to 
measure it thus. While human society was from the start psychic, 
it is manifest that only in its higher developments does it become 
so dominated by the psychic that it may well be called spiritual. 
Likeness in the beliefs and ideals of its members becomes finally 
even more important than the likeness of impulse, habit, and 
feeling which was the original foundation of group-life. 

Civilized human beings, in other words, cannot live together 
harmoniously without some mutually accepted scale of values by 
which they can measure and regulate conduct. They need not 
only the like-mindedness which springs from similar impulses, 
habits, emotions, and feelings, but also generally accepted ideas 
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and ideals of life, if they are to achieve any social order worthy 
to be called civilized. A civilized social order must rest upon 
certain ideal values, which, at least in a democratic society, must 
be accepted by a large majority of the population. 

Now when we look out on western society we find absolute 
difference, if not hopeless conflict, between the fundamental beliefs 
and ideals of its members. If western civilization is at present 
torn with conflicts, it is because just now our world of values is 
topsy-turvey. Faith in the old ideals by which men have lived 
in the past has decayed in many classes, and no new ideals have 
yet been found and generally accepted upon which to build a new 
social order. There is scarcely an institution, from the family to 
the state, which is not in the crucible of fiery criticism and in 
apparent disintegration. Take the institution of the family for 
illustration. Instead of the general acceptance of permanent 
monogamy as the ideal of the family, which it was until very 
recently in western civilization, we now see this form of the family 
attacked on every side, and classes who advocate divorce by mutual 
consent, free love, polygamy, and even promiscuity. The pro- 
portion of individuals who hold to these views in western civi- 
lization is now so great that their existence can no longer be ignored, 
while it must be admitted that an even larger number practice 
these theories without being willing to admit that they hold them 
as their standards. Much of the present criticism of the family, 
in other words, is no longer constructive, but is anarchistic and 
absolutely destructive, and is proving so in actual practice. 

Again, if we take modern literature as faithfully reflecting the 
inner condition of our civilization, the absolute disagreement as 
to ideals of life becomes even more plainly visible. A very large 
part of modern literature repudiates not only the traditional 
standards of Christian ethics, but all truly humanitarian standards 
whatsoever. It exalts the individual as an end and as a law unto 
himself, and not infrequently inculcates the gratification of natural 
impulses and appetites as the highest good in life. It often derides 
the ideals of service and of self-sacrifice for the sake of service, 
and even the idea of social obligation. The individual and his 
feelings are its supreme value. It is not simply a few minor writers 
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who thus flout the traditional morality of Christendom in the 
family and in general social relations, but some of the foremost 
names in literature today. The decay of our moral ideals is evi- 
dent, then, from even a cursory acquaintance with modern literature. 

If we take the United States as an example of one of the most 
developed nations in western civilization, we find that it illustrates 
the utmost confusion and conflict with respect to the higher values 
of life. Every American, of course, with the exception of a few 
belated idealists, is agreed as to the value of wealth, and of the 
comfort and power and position which wealth will bring. Practi- 
cally every American is also agreed as to the value of individual 
liberty, the power to do as one pleases, with a minimum of social 
constraint. Most Americans are also probably in agreement as 
to the value of health, or at least they are rapidly coming to such 
agreement. Finally, the American people seem to be in the way 
of becoming convinced of the value of knowledge, and so of edu- 
cation, at least the education of information. But if there are 
other social values of moment as to which the American people are 
in practically unanimous agreement, the writer is at loss to men- 
tion them. They are certainly not in agreement as to the value 
of the family, property, government, morality, or religion. ‘It 
is useless to deny,” says Professor Giddings, ‘‘that our present 
tendency in the United States is toward anarchy in all those fields 
of human interest which we have not yet brought under the iron 
hand of our central government”; and he might have added, 
“especially in the field of social ideals.” 

Again if we take modern Germany as an example of one of the 
most developed peoples in Europe, we find that in it certain tend- 
encies of our civilization have come to a head.' We find that 
practical ethics has become based upon a crude evolutionary 
naturalism, which has eventuated in the worship of power, as in 
Nietzsche and von Treitschke. Speaking from personal expe- 
rience, I would say that a hard materialism seems to dominate the 
great mass of the German people from pauper to prince. This 

* The writer would emphasize “‘have come to a head,” because of course material- 


ism, national egoism, and Machiavellian statecraft have been in abundant evidence 
in practically all western nations. 
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materialism expresses itself in a great many socially negative doc- 
trines—doctrines which are not favorable to increasing human 
solidarity. In the ruling classes there has been increasing wor- 
ship of the army system, and tacit, if not open, acceptance of the 
beliefs that the might of the state is “‘the supreme right,” and that 
“the end justifies the means.’’ Hence for a long period a Machia- 
vellian political philosophy has dominated in Germany, not only 
in practical politics, but to a large extent in academic circles also. 
A very large school of German historical and political writers have 
indorsed such views. It is over a generation since Gustav von 
Riimelin,’ the renowned chancellor of the University of Tiibingen, 
declared that the principles of Christian morality could not possibly 
be applied to politics, and especially not to the relations between 
nations. This doctrine has been constantly re-echoed, and it is 
no wonder that a recent German militarist writer can declare: 
“This law [of love] can claim no significance for the relations of one 
country to another, since its application to politics would lead 
to a conflict of duties... .. Christian morality is personal, and 
in its nature cannot be political.’”’ With such ignoring of humanity, 
it is not surprising, either, that the doctrines of Nietzsche, although 
individualistic rather than nationally egoistic, with their negation 
of all Christian, and of most social, virtues, have proved popular 
in German society. 

It would be unjust, of course, to say that all Germans accept 
such views of life as have just been indicated, quite as much as it 
would be unjust to charge them with accepting free love and 
polygamy, because some of their writers have advocated such 
practices. But it is necessary to point out how far the pendulum 
has swung toward barbarism in a people once famed among Euro- 
pean peoples for their social idealism and Christian piety.? But 
Germany only illustrates the reversion toward barbarism in 
western civilization generally. And this reversion toward bar- 


t “Ueber das Verhiltniss der Politik zur Moral” (1874) in his Reden und Aufsdtze, 
I, 144-71. 

2 By “barbarism” I mean that state of civilization in which the chief social 
sanctions employed are those of brute force, and little or no social control is exercised 
through the higher ethical values. 
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barism in the ideals of life must be regarded as one of the chief 
causes of the present fierce struggle among European nations. 

It would not be difficult to cite many instances of recrudescence 
of barbarism among other European peoples. Indeed, the most 
distressing thing about the present war is not the frightful destruc- 
tion of life and property, but the barbarous hatred manifested by 
the contending nations toward each other—a hatred such as has 
scarcely been witnessed in recent European wars. In Germany, 
for example, admirals, generals, journalists, and even university 
professors and theologians seem to have vied with each other in the 
expression of the most bitter hatred toward England; while on the 
side of the allies the most eminent Belgian writer of the century, 
M. Maeterlinck, has said that no mercy must be shown the Ger- 
mans; that “they must be destroyed as we destroy a nest of 
wasps.”* How world-peace is to issue from the atmosphere of 
envenomed hate which now enshrouds the classes, nations, and 
the races of the modern world is difficult for even the wisest man 
to see. Mr. H. G. Wells’s prophetic picture of the destruction of 
modern civilization seems within the measure of possible realization. 

Now these statements are not made as a basis for any pessimistic 
conclusion. They are simply given as facts. Such facts are indi- 
cations, to be sure, of grave social disorder; but such disorder may, 
to a certain extent, be a normal accompaniment of the profound 
social changes through which western civilization is now passing. 
To be sure, the negative social ideas which now prevail among 
certain classes in western nations cannot be considered an indi- 
cation of social normality. On the contrary, they present real 
dangers; but our contention is that in passing from one type of 
social order to another we must expect a certain amount of con- 
fusion in regard to the ideas and ideals by which men govern their 
lives. It is impossible for societies to change their methods of 
living without some degree of confusion, just as it is impossible for 
individuals to make such changes without some confusion. And 
if the change which has to be made is a great one, there is likely to 
be opportunity for much conflict between different groups, whether 
classes or nations. 

* The Daily Mail, September 14, 1914. 
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Moreover, so far as a sound social philosophy can discern, 
there is nothing necessary or inevitable about the hatred and con- 
flicts of classes and nations which we are now witnessing. Lack 
of right ideals of social life and lack of sympathetic understanding 
will explain most of the conflict. Hence there is a good scientific 
basis for a melioristic attitude toward the present conflicts which 
seem to threaten to tear our civilization asunder. Whatever the 
issue of the present war, only able social leadership is needed to 
lead the nations to something higher and better than nineteenth- 
century civilization, possibly even to a real solidarity of humanity. 
If we are in hopeless conflict, it can only be because we are in 
hopeless conflict regarding the ideals of life, in utter disagree- 
ment concerning the fundamental principles by which men should 
live. Not until we can reach some unity in social doctrine on 
a sound, scientific basis, as Comte long ago proclaimed, can we 
have either stability in our civilization or unity and peace in our 
social life. 

But if the present war is due to a lack of unity in the social 
philosophy underlying our civilization, if it is a contest between 
social systems and social ideals within that civilization, and if, 
moreover, such confusion and conflict is normal, especially in 
periods of transition, where is the danger? May we not adopt a 
completely optimistic attitude, and say that the best ideals and 
best social system are bound to win out in the present struggle ? 
The reply is that in neither history nor sociology is there any 
assurance of continuous progressive social evolution. There is no 
assurance that when the institutions and values of a civilization 
are destroyed they will be replaced by better ones. On the con- 
trary, there is always the danger that there will be a reversion to 
a lower type of social order and of civilization. To see this, let us 
recall again the nature of civilization, that it consists essentially 
in the propagation and conservation of ideal values. We see 
immediately that civilization is from its very nature a fragile 
affair; that it is possible for any of the great value traditions of 
civilized society at any moment to be destroyed, especially those 
which have respect to the higher institutions and relationships. And 
as Professor Hobhouse says, “If the tradition is broken, the race 
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begins again where it stood before the tradition was formed." It 
is easily possible, in other words, for civilized societies to return 
to barbarism, though a complete return would perhaps take cen- 
turies in the case of high civilizations, since not all civilizing tradi- 
tions could be broken down at once. The decay of higher social 
values may, of course, go on in times of peace through the under- 
mining of the sense of social obligation and social responsibility 
by materialism and individualism; and we have seen it long going 
on among ourselves. But in periods of international war and 
internal revolutions, with their bloody conflicts between peoples 
and classes, the process of social disintegration and of relapse 
toward barbarism may be indefinitely accelerated. For in such 
conflicts the animal instincts of man are frightfully stimulated 
and likely to gain control, while negative social doctrines are made 
the impossible foundations of social order. Where such conflicts 
are long continued, the social loss and damage may become irrep- 


arable. 
When we say that the modern sccial problem is fundamentally 
spiritual, and due to confusion and conflict with regard to the 


ideals of life, and that the present war is essentially a phase of this 
conflict, we must not be understood to deny the presence of many 
non-spiritual factors in the social problem or among the causes of 
the war. Man’s social life, like individual character, develops 
about two poles—one, the material conditions of life, and the 
other, the psychic controls over life, which are represented by 
values, ideas, and ideals. No one who has investigated the social 
conditions of the present would deny for one instant the importance 
of the material conditions of life, especially of economic conditions, 
upon our civilization, and so upon this European war. But 
admitting the importance of the material conditions of life, no one 
has shown how these conditions can be controlled except through 
ideas. Unless the psychic element can exercise some control over 
economic conditions, for example, a melioristic attitude toward 
the problems of our civilization is impossible. The attack upon 
those problems must come in the first instance through bringing 
to bear upon them our ideas, ideals, and valuations. This means 
* Social Evolution and Political Theory, p. 39. 
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that our ideas, ideals, and values must be so expanded that they 
include, and give adequate recognition to, the material conditions 
of life. 

The present situation in western civilization, then, we repeat, 
calls for no pessimism, but only alertness and intelligent appre- 
ciation of real dangers and difficulties, and a genuine largeness of 
mind in seeing all the factors involved, on the part of social leaders. 
Western civilization needs a great social and spiritual awakening. 
Let us hope that the present war will bring it. Our whole social 
atmosphere must be changed. The tradition of peace and good 
will must be established among the nations and justice between 
man and man. We need a new social philosophy which will lay 
bare the faults in existing civilization. In any constructive pro- 
gram for the future we must recognize that certain rotten stones 
were laid in the foundations of western civilization, and that these 
must be removed if the whole superstructure is not to fall. As 
examples, we need only point to the materialism, individualism, 
and hyper-nationalism of the nineteenth century, which the twen- 
tieth century also is apparently starting out to take as its practical 
guides. These doctrines are socially negative: materialism, 
because at bottom it denies the reality of the spiritual or psychic 
elements which alone make civilization possible; individualism, 
because it denies the reality of the common life, upon recognition 
of which must rest the sense of social responsibility and obligation; 
hyper-nationalism, or national egoism, because it denies the 
common life of humanity and the unlimited obligation of nations 
to humanity. Yet we have been trying to build the delicate and 
complex structure of a humanitarian civilization upon these socially 
negative and destructive doctrines. So imbedded are they in the 
structure of our civilization that their most prominent advocates 
are found among our intellectual and social élite. Even sociol- 
ogists, who are supposed to be trying to find the solution of the 
social problem, are sometimes found among their supporters. To 
such an extent are even scientific men the puppets of their time! 

With such social doctrines it is no wonder that our civilization 
has evidently been breeding within itself a mass of barbarians who 
do not respect its higher values. These are the only enemies of 
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which it has need to be afriad; for western civilization is no longer 
threatened by external foes. If its walls are ever pulled down it 
will not be by the barbarians of Africa or Asia, but by the bar- 
barians within its gates. Scarcely has civilization achieved security 
from attack without, when enemies within its own ranks seem 
about to betray and destroy it. 

This, then, is the end of the whole matter, that if western 
civilization is not to go down through a series of hopeless conflicts 
between nations and classes, it must have a rebirth of humani- 
tarian ethics; that is, “‘an ethic which shall teach the individual 
to find his self-development and his happiness in the service of 
others, and which will forbid any individual, class, nation, or even 
race from regarding itself as an end in itself apart from the rest of 
humanity.” The general acceptance of such an ethic would have 
prevented thé present war; and whatever the issue of the present 
struggle, only the frank acceptance of such humanitarianism by 
the leaders of future civilization can save the world from a series 
of endless conflicts between classes, nations, and races. 
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In every state and in every period, class contrasts, class struggles, 
and class domination depend, (1) upon the degree of unity or of 
diversity in the citizen body; these citizens are formed into groups 
by race, occupation, distribution of income and property, intel- 
lectual and religious culture, etc.; (2) upon the type of distinction 
and of organization peculiar to the classes; (3) upon the strength 
and organization of the civic government, which stands for the 
unity and the peace of society. Every great society exhibits 
historically a picture of a social differentiating process. A counter- 
balancing process also goes on by virtue of the force of common 
heredity, common language, common morality, common religion; 
in short, the aggregate of cultural factors, and finally the unity of 
law, of institutions, of the civic power. Every actual situation is 
a diagonal of these two opposing series of factors. 

The smaller, more primitive, more rude the social bodies are, 
the minuter the class conirasts. Great, ancient, civilized peoples 
always have important class contrasts. They grow, in the first 
place, with the great economic advances. The increase of money 
and entrepreneur economy has done most to intensify these con- 
trasts and to lead to class conflicts. The decisive factor in this 
latter development has always been that along with the growing 
economic contrasts there was the dissolution of the older psycho- 
moral and religious unity of the folk. In these periods the upper 

* The European war forces the sociologist to review some of his generalizations, 
and to consider to what extent major and minor incidents of the struggle confirm or 
impeach previous conclusions. It is in order therefore to publish this translation of 
one of Schmoller’s most characteristic contributions to general sociological theory. 
The passage occurs in his Grundriss der allgemeinen Volkswirtschaftslehre (6th ed., 
1904), II, 542 ff. For a number of years the translator has found the passage a con- 
venient basis for discussion of the conflict category with graduate students. It is 
the most general portion of the subdivision in which it occurs, entitled ‘Relations 
between State and Social Classes in General.” 

The version here presented takes certain liberties with the text. In spite of a 


few compressions, paraphrases, and alterations of constructions, it is hoped that 
the author’s meaning has been rendered with substantial fidelity. —A. W. S. 
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and progressing classes on the whole increased more in intellect 
and in technico-economic ability than in social and political virtues. 
The lower classes easily lagged behind in development of the 
intellect and of economico-technical qualities. They lost a part 
of their old virtues (fidelity, obedience, temperance) and they did 
not at once gain as a compensation increase of other higher quali- 
ties. The recovery of unifying supreme ideals of morality and 
of societary constitution has been difficult in such times of the 
dissolution of the old societary constitution and of religious con- 
ceptions. Indeed it was often wholly impossible, often possible 
only after long struggles and mistaken endeavors. 

Accordingly the degree of class contrasts, of class conflicts, of 
class domination, varies greatly in different peoples. We must 
now get at, first, an understanding of the nature of class conflicts; 
second, of the nature of class dominance; third, of the opposing 
legal and constitutional development, as well as of the adjustment of 
the class conflicts: 

a) Wherever there are different classes, they have on the 
one hand various, distinct, even contradictory interests; but on 
the other hand they also have common interests. The former 
or divergent interests are predominantly of an external, practical, 
and economic sort; they aim at immediate ends. The latter, or 
common interests, are of a more ideal and spiritual sort. They 
refer to the total purposes of society and state and to the future. - 
To a considerable degree the former are unorganized, or only loosely 
organized. At any rate they have a compact organization only 
under particular circumstances. The latter, or common interests, 
have also a loose organization of customs and morality; but in 
state and church, in law and institutions, they have always a cer- 
tain firmly jointed organization of force, which, to be sure, possesses 
at different times very different degrees of power. The more 
strongly the common feelings and the great national purposes 
emerge, the firmer the civic organization of power eventually 
becomes, the more will the particularized class interests in time be 
forced to subordinate, co-ordinate, and adjust themselves to one 
another. In the larger states, with pronounced class structure, 
however, these special interests in turn will always occasionally 
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assert themselves, and rightfully, for progress results only from 
certain frictions and trials of strength. From these the victory 
of the better is at last gained. The whole interior development 
thus rests upon the relations of tension, upon the struggles and 
peace treaties of the social classes, upon the craft and the circum- 
spection of the government, upon the skill and power of its leading 
minds in arranging their peace agreements and in winning the 
victory for the total interest over the separate class interests. 

Accordingly the history of folk-economy, of society, and of the 
state falls into epochs of social peace and others of social dis- 
turbance. Even in the former, class antitheses are not lacking. 
They are, however, either latent, wholly controlled by common 
feelings, interests, and organizations, or after certain struggles 
they have withdrawn from prominence, because certain legal 
principles and institutions have furnished a basis for suppression 
or conciliation; that is for arriving at a tolerable point of equi- 
librium. Especially in times of long industrial and technical 
stability will such a peaceful condition occur. The feelings and 
relationships of classes will have adjusted themselves to a given 
distribution of power, of callings and of possessions, and to a cer- 
tain civic and legal order. The social frictions are reduced to a 
small total. So far as there is class dominance at all, it is more 
or less recognized as rightful by all. 

Contrasted with these periods are those of social conflict. They 
always occur if the division of economic or other labor is modified, 
if new upper classes are formed in the course of technical, intel- 
lectual, or other progress, if existing or new lower or middle classes 
are threatened with destruction or with a change for the worse in 
their condition. Then there must take place a struggle of classes, 
not merely of individuals. It is an incident of the universal striv- 
ing for power and control. It is precipitated by the new conditions 
of life. It may last a longer or a shorter time. It may lead to 
reforms or revolutions. It may start the destruction of the states 
and the peoples concerned. Or it may end with some sort of 
equilibrium, with a pacified social condition. 

The struggles will always have reference to three points: (1) to 
the constitutional law, to the filling of civic offices, to the appoint- 
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ment or choice of officials, choice of genera! or local officers, to the 
rights of organization, of assembly or of the press, to organization 
of the army and of the courts, to the position of church and school, 
to the removal of administrative abuses; (2) to class and family 
law in the strict sense, to class privileges and their abolition, and (3) 
to the distribution of income as affected on the one hand by the 
play of free forces in the market, and on the other hand by legal 
molding of economic life. Both of these factors are affected by the 
existing distribution of power, in connection with the contemporary 
morality and customs. Chiefly, however, it is the law and the 
great institutions which favor or embarrass the position of the 
particular classes in their struggle for economic advantage, and 
which aid or retard their access to profit and property. The entire 
legal boundary between common and private property, between 
common and private thrift, is decisive for the favoring of the upper 
or the lower classes. The higher economic classes have always 
understood more or less how to develop customs and laws in their 
favor, how thereby to increase their incomes and their property, 
how to give themselves an advantage in commercial intercourse. 
The middle classes have to a certain extent attempted the same 
thing, as opposed to the upper classes. Their success has been 
variable. The lower classes have always been most unfavorably 
situated for that sort of influence, but custom and law have sought 
to protect them, and every intelligent state government has 
had the same purpose. Wherever the self-consciousness of these 
classes awoke, wherever their culture and working efficiency grew, 
wherever they could form organizations, under such circumstances, 
like the middle class, they have striven for lightening of their 
burdens, for better means of getting a living, for easier labor con- 
ditions, for higher wages, or even for equal distribution of property 
and income. What in a more remote time everyone held to be 
proper and tolerable in all these respects appeared to a more refined 
sense of justice hard and intolerable. Accordingly, it was in part 
this actual unequal distribution of goods, in part the growing 
opinion about the same, that ever again, after temporary rest, 
summoned the social classes into the lists for struggle over change 
and improvement. In earlier times the issue was joined directly. 
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The upper classes retained the lion’s share of conquered lands, of 
captured cattle, of slaves or serfs, without stopping for justification. 
On the other hand, the lower classes, when temporarily successful, 
carried out large confiscations of the property of the rich, new 
apportionments of the soil, restrictions upon quantities of land and 
cattle to be owned by the well-to-do, release from debt or reductions, 
gifts of farms in the colonies, or even free entrance to the theater 
or to the representative assembly, distribution of bread, and similar 
measures. The more complex a folk-economy is, and the more 
it is necessary to deal with very diverse classes, with an old division 
of labor and class structure, the less is it to be expected that such 
direct attacks, such bungling attempts at reformation and redis- 
tribution, will succeed. To be sure, some of these radical attempts 
have occurred in recent times. Legal emancipation of slaves and 
serfs, from 1500 to 1860, the abolition of burdens upon the peas- 
antry, the creation of a free peasant class and free landed property, 
were extraordinarily radical measures. The introduction of craft 
freedom, indispensable for the new molding of folk-economy, was 
a deep slash into the existing legal order of industrial life. It 
immediately raised the higher class of entrepreneurs, just as it 
depressed the artisans and the laboring class. The struggle over 
taxes and other civic burdens has been at the forefront in all 
social conflicts, and every profound change (such, for example, as 
a new rapidly progressive income and inheritance tax) may greatly 
encourage one class while it severly embarrasses another. On the 
whole, however, even radicalism, the right wing of the social 
democracy, has today become relatively reasonable. Its stand- 
point is that no fairly earned property rights should be impaired, 
that means of production should be changed into collective property 
only with proper compensation. At the same time the more 
moderate of the radicals no more demand equality of all wages and 
incomes than they demand abolition of all private property. 
Gradual reconstruction, working toward more equitable future 
adjustment of the social organism, are becoming more and more 
the passwords, even among the radicals. The violent revolutionary 
movement is of course not satisfied with this program. The ques- 
tion is whether a more violent program can be restrained. We 
shall return to that question. 
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b) All the class conflicts appear to be the consequence of that 
which we are accustomed to call “‘class dominance.”’ The con- 
cept should be defined. Linguistic usage in this case is of two 
sorts, the one less inclusive, the other more inclusive. In the 
former case we understand by class-dominance the social de- 
pendency relations which result from the customary industrial 
connections between the upper and the lower classes, between 
masters and slaves, between entrepreneurs and laborers, between 
creditors and debtors, between the strong merchants and the 
weak buyers. We have treated these relations in the whole of the 
preceding book. They rest upon the ground of private law. They 
have their origin in the spiritual, technical, economic culture of 
the persons concerned. They exert their share among the social 
influences of the situation according as morality, law, institutions, 
or civic constitutions are developed. The higher these latter 
have ascended, the easier it will always be to restrict or to abolish 
the worst abuses incident to class dominance. In the second case 
we understand by class dominance (and this second sense is more 
correct: we are now using the phrase in this way) that dependence 
of the weak class upon the strong which comes about from the fact 
that the latter influences and controls the civic power, that the 
strong class exploits not merely its economic superiority, but 
the political power, the sovereign rights of the state, the machinery 
of government, for its special purposes, for its economic advantage. 
Wherever anything of this sort is the case the above-pictured 
abuses of private rights will be the more excessive. In this sense 
also we are concerned, under the concept of class dominance, with 
the more extensive, the more significant, the quasi-constitutional, 
concept of class dominance. This occurs not merely as a quasi- 
natural, never entirely alterable, phenomenon, but always at the 
same time as a degeneration, as a fact to be fought with all 
the means available. For it is a part of the essential idea of the 
sovereign power that it is to be used in the interest of the whole 
society, not in the special interest of a class. 

To approach an answer to the question, When and where has a 
class dominance in this sense occurred, and what gradations 
may it have ? we must refer back to our discussion in Vol. I, § 101 
(“The Origin and Nature of the Different Regional Corporate 
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Bodies”) and to the introduction to the present chapter (§ 245, 
Relations between State and Social Classes in General). 

If we disregard very minute communities, consisting of mem- 
bers who are almost entirely equal, and which consequently are 
able to govern themselves democratically by means of rotating 
presiding officers, and an assembly of all the citizens, not calling into 
requisition a compulsory force or machinery; with these exceptions 
all states of any size have developed a dominating civic power with 
far-reaching sovereign rights, with strong compulsory force, 
because power is essential to the nature of the state, because the 
domestic government of the state cannot possibly be on a high 
level without paramount power in the hands of the authorities, 
because the state cannot be strong against external enemies with- 
out this power. This power can never rest merely upon individual 
persons, and no more can it be exercised directly by the totality of 
thousands and millions of citizens. In order to be capable of deci- 
sion and action it needs an organization of functionaries, of rulers 
and subjects, controllers and controlled. There must be groups of 
fighters, of priests, of noble families, of officials. The compact or- 
ganization of these under a central head is the secret of the exist- 
ence of the power of the state. With a chief or king supported 
by an aristocracy, a senate, we have the beginnings of all the 
higher civic constitutions of ancient times. The mass of the folk, 
originally participating in the national assemblies, sink more and 
more, even while retaining certain rights, to the condition of 
mostly passive members of the civic body. Slaves and serfs, more- 
over, have no voice at all. The kings, whose excesses and abuses 
were much more in evidence than their salutary functions, were, as 
we have seen, set aside by the aristocracy in Greece and Rome. 
The aristocracy, freed from control by a superior authority, 
easily fell eventually into the same abuses, and class dominance in 
the strict sense began. The attempt was made to reform the 
abuses by extension of civil rights to larger numbers—as in Rome 
by the admission of the rural plebeians. There was success along 
this line when, as in that case, the official and governmental laws 
were definite and comprehensive, and when the enfranchised had 
gone through a special discipline in the discharge of public duties. 
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If this was not the case, there was danger that the masses 
would prevail with selfish, short-sighted, impossible demands 
dictated by class interests. Revolution and destruction followed. 
A dictatorship then became the only recourse. This has been the 
termination of almost all the great social revolutions and civil 
wars. 

c) Accordingly the history of social classes and of constitutions 
in the larger and more complex states seems to run through the 
following stages: (1) Establishment of a definite civic power, which 
rests exclusively upon the prerogatives of given monarchical or 
aristocratic groups. These narrow groups at first govern well 
and justly. In time, however, they fall into abuses of power, and 
class dominance begins. (2) The attempt is made to admit wider 
groups to power, electoral and legislative suffrage, and eligibility 
to office. At last the whole democratic mass is thus equalized. At 
first, if it is done wisely and temperately, this leads to good 
results, particularly so long as the administration remains in the 
hands of a firm, strong government. If the movement goes too far, 
if political incompetents gain too great influence, if the demo- 
cratic masses acquire merely momentary advantage and profit, there 
follows, instead of the older aristocratic class control, the still worse 
democratic class control. All firm, secure civic leadership then 
ceases and with it all just government. (3) This can be prevented 
only if improvement and strengthening of the civic apparatus 
keeps pace in free states with the increasing influences of egoistic 
class interests. It is necessary also that the civic power shall 
remain in clean hands and shall continue to be stronger than the 
power and influence of the classes. This is possible through pro- 
gressive development of a more and more precise and just consti- 
tutional and administrative law, by the education of civic officials 
of a non-partisan type in positions superior to class control, and 
who from highest to lowest govern state and society in harmonious 
co-operation. 

We are thus in the presence of the perception that on the one 
hand there has been no folk of high civilization without certain 
onsets and inclinations toward class control; indeed, that all 
extensions of civil rights in the first instance increase the dangers 
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of such class control; that, on the other hand, every folk of high 
civilization in the constitutional state has sought and to a certain 
degree has found in the development of the sense of law and of 
legal control a counterbalance against class dominance and abuse 
of civic power. 

The evolution of the moral and legal judgment of countless 
generations worked toward the end that certain principles of law 
became the supreme power in the world. The most barbarous 
chief who administered law, or who professed to do justice, claimed 
to act in the interest of all. It became more and more necessary 
for all rulers to consider the total interests, and to restrain their class 
egoism. In spite of all retrogressions, of all new class abuses, 
history exhibits progress, which rests on the one hand upon growing 
insight into political and social interdependences, upon increasing 
development of more refined sense of justice in the ruling and the 
ruled classes, and on the other hand upon the development of the 
legal institutions and the constitutional forms which hinder class 
abuses, and, in spite of those which cannot be prevented, make 
just government easier than formerly, and which consequently 
tend to assure to all classes their legitimate influence, while turning 
the mastery over to no single class. Of course this goal will never 
be fully reached. The great political movements however are 
incessantly making in that direction. 

The Greek ideals of the state, the Roman administrative law 
in the time of the free state, the severe imperium of the Caesars, the 
law of the Middle Ages humanized by Christianity, the mediaeval 
church with its institutions, the incipient modern civic power, 
enlightened despotism, with its struggles against the control of 
society by feudally stratified classes, with its endeavors to establish 
a good judicial system, to maintain upright administration, the 
later constitutional organizations, with their guaranties of rights, 
the attempts of modern democracies to assure a more favorable 
position for the lower classes—all these are stations along the 
difficult, thorny path of humanity in its progress toward a great 
and firm government, with its minimum of class abuses. 

It was the historical réle of Caesarism and of hereditary mon- 
archy to establish the strong, immovable civic authorities sup- 
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ported by police power, civil officials, and the military organization. 
It was the réle of the constitutional and democratico-republican 
movements to fight down again the abuses of these powers. In 
the degree in which it proves possible to have firm, permanent 
civic authorities also in aristocratic and democratic republics, and 
particularly such authorities without class domination, monarchy 
as a form of the state will perhaps retire. Up to the present time 
this does not seem probable. The great republics of today, and the 
weak monarchies which are close to republics in essentials, mani- 
fest either plutocratic or feudal class dominance, or a civic form 
which inclines toward an autocracy of popular statesmen and 
dictators. The European states, accordingly, which combine with 
a secure hereditary monarchy a free constitution appear for the time 
being still to afford the best guaranty against too great abuses by 
classes. 

The task of such modern monarchies will be lightened princi- 
pally by the following circumstances: (1) by the political division of 
labor, which has created particular strata and classes, which devote 
the work of their lives to the service of the state and to public inter- 
ests; (2) by the increasing power of public opinion; (3) by the fact 
that the social classes of today, while more strongly organized and 
in conflicts more selfish than formerly, and in the great European 
states more widely divided than ever, still are restrained by the 
law from irresponsible conduct, and they hold one another recipro- 
cally in check. Even in the ecclesiastical states the relatively 
good government rested upon the fact of a special training of its 
rulers for their functions. To a certain extent this was also the 
case in the military aristocracy. Plato’s idea of a government by 
philosophers springs from the same thought. This thought has 
been thus far very imperfectly carried out under the monarchical 
régime in the construction of the civil service. It was only in 
recent centuries that in the majority of European states a group 
of jurists, civil officials, military officers, clergy, scholars has been 
created, drawn often from all strata of society, yet all alike trained 
at the universities, secured in their economic positions partly by 
their own property, partly by salaries, and devoting life entirely 
to public affairs. Sometimes these very groups have degenerated 
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into narrowly selfish and self-centered classes. This was especially 
the case where the public power and the participation of the other 
citizens in public life did not prevent the abuses of the bureaucracy. 
But on the whole this sort of division of labor, this training of the 
rulers, with the traditions and standards of propriety which inci- 
dentally developed, have given to the civic machinery a strength 
and a compact organization which they have never had before, 
and on the other hand have made them a bulwark against class 
domination such as never existed in ancient or mediaeval states. 

These groups are the bearers of an ideal conception of the state 
and of its economics. Even so far as they are of feudal aristo- 
cratic or of bourgeois origin, their horizon is no longer that of their 
economic class. They understand the interests of the middle 
and lower classes with whom they come into daily contact in trans- 
acting the business of their respective positions. In this respect 
they are much broader than the upper strata of business men. 
Together with the lawyers, physicians, artists, journalists, they con- 
stitute a sort of neutral zone, in contrast with the really struggling 
classes. Besides all this we have today the public opinion, in so 
far as it is free, not bought up by the ruling classes. 

Along with the entire phenomenon of the cleavage of classes 
and of passionate agitation for class interests, our modern litera- 
ture and the press, much as they have also in certain cases served 
class interests first and foremost, have still been factors in develop- 
ing a sound public opinion, the cardinal function of which is to be 
an emotional reaction against governmental and class abuses. 
Often as public opinion is petty and shortsighted and obstructive of 
reasonable reforms, yet at last it always flows into strong accord 
with the noble and the good, with right and truth. Every efficient 
and wise government has at last the support of public opinion, 
whenever it opposes class egoism and class abuses. 

Government can do this the easier today because modern 
society in great states is never divided merely into two classes, 
a controlling and a controlled, but into a whole series of classes 
with very different interests. To be sure, even in those simple 
conditions in which only two classes were in question, a princely 
authority that was sure of its aims has time and again made com- 
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mon cause with the folk against an aristocracy hostile to the 
monarchy, and has strengthened its position by the policy. In 
ancient times all kingly power rested on this basis, as in later times 
the enlightened despotisms or the Caesarism of Cromwell and of 
Napoleon. Particularly was and is this true of the policy “divide 
and conquer,” wherever a rural or an urban class of property- 
owners, or land-owners and manufacturers held each other in check, 
wherever in addition to these an aristocracy of money operators 
pursued independent interests, wherever an influential stratum 
of liberal callings had been formed, which, with little or no property, 
constituted a cardinal factor of government and of public opinion, 
and which voted now with the higher propertied classes, now with 
the lower and non-propertied. By the side of the aristocratic 
influential classes there is today in most countries a large middle 
class of peasants, farmers, small artisans, and traders, ready to 
antagonize the class egoism of the upper and lower classes. All 
sorts of leagues of laborers with landed proprietors, with the 
bourgeoisie, with the middle class, occur today. The talented 
representative of a purely socialistic conception of the history of 
classes, Loria, admits this; and he makes it the explanation of most 
of the social advances that have thus far occurred. If the English 
Tories were the decisive factors in carrying through the English 
legislation for protection of laborers, and if Bismarck traded with 
Lassalle, and offered universal suffrage as his play against the 
bourgeoisie, these things are weighty evidences of the effectiveness 
of such combinations of different class interests and of their power 
to overcome opposing class interests. 

d) We believe that we may thus prove that necessary internal 
causes of civic development can and will progressively limit class 
dominance. We have not therewith proved that class struggles 
will disappear. We may hope nevertheless that the types of 
their manifestation and the ways in which they will be settled will 
become better, fairer, and more reasonable. 

The more inchoate law and state were earlier, the more easily 
did social conflicts lead at once to extremes, to uprising, to revolu- 
tion, to violence, to wholesale executions, to great confiscations. 
In antiquity whole centuries were filled with such occurrences. 
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In modern history they have at least been less frequent. It is 
worth while to add a remark about the causes which led to the 
decision in the respective class conflicts and about the way in which 
the adjustment was made, whether by revolution or by reform. 

Of course the most important matter is always the strength 
and power of the government, the degree of its insight and justice; 
then the strength and organization of those classes which defend 
the old and of those which promote the new. In this view the 
foreground is occupied by the legal situation with respect to the 
organization of classes, and by the possibility of the psychical de- 
velopment of a strong class consciousness (cf. Vol. I, §§ 135-36). 
As has been pointed out, in ancient times the upper classes alone 
easily formed compact organizations, while today the lower classes 
are often more strongly organized. Along with the type and 
strength of the organization of classes and parties, much depends 
also upon the entire public law situation, upon its rigidity or 
flexibility, upon the degrees of permitted public discussion of 
abuses, upon the possibility of winning over to the side of reforms 
the civic organs, the responsible popular assemblies or parliaments. 
The more flexible public opinion has become by means of modern 
constitutions, the more is it possible to avoid explosions. 

Yet these have always occasionally occurred. Still more fre- 
quently have they been stamped out. Usurpers have also suc- 
ceeded by means of bloodshed. By no means was the unsuccessful 
party always wrong, nor the successful party always right. Only 
too easily have accidental circumstances, lack of judgment and of 
tact on the governmental side, cleverness or unscrupulousness in 
the revolutionary leaders, the intervention of foreign powers, given 
to a class a temporary victory, which afforded no guaranty of 
permanence. Consequently there followed the easy sequence of 
reaction after revolution, as for example in Greece, Rome, and 
the mediaeval cities. The outcome may easily be a chain of 
upheavals, a long sequence of troubled periods. Under such cir- 
cumstances the lower classes very likely fall into worse conditions 
than before. Government, even the most arbitrary, is better 
than perpetual anarchy. Hence, in earlier times, and occasionally 
even now, foreign domination and military dictatorships are among 
the outcome of class conflicts. 
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All reasonable people have therefore constantly demanded 
reforms, but have condemned revolutions. Antiquity had success- 
ful social reforms, like that of Solon, and those of Rome between 
the fifth and the third centuries before Christ. But the passions of 
the masses, the pressure of social wrong, have ever and again led 
to revolutionary programs supported either by the upper or the 
lower classes. This is in spite of the fact that revolution is always 
the most precarious of all games of chance. With all our con- 
demnation of revolution, and with all our efforts to prevent it, we 
may not forget this, viz., that the formal law is often dubious; 
frequently the real issue is between a higher real law and a worm- 
eaten formal law. Even unsuccessful revolutions may operate 
upon subsequent times and upon other states as salutary influences. 
And in case far-sighted and able leaders succeed early in checking 
the disorder and in establishing better conditions, the later world 
has always acclaimed them. The new cannot always succeed 
by the victories of peace. 

Nevertheless, we may hope foday, and at all events we should 
wish, that free discussion—publicity—will suffice to accomplish 
in a peaceful way even the great reforms; that it will not be left 
to violence and terrorism to achieve them; that a responsible 
government will be won over to them, will establish them by legal 
means, and will thus give them the guaranty of permanence. In 
this way alone is it to be hoped that changes which are genuinely 
social will gain a place in our institutions, changes which correspond 
with the personal, psycho-moral qualities of the different classes, and 
that only those classes will gain new and better rights which show 
themselves to be the bearers of progress, the rise of which coincides 
with the total interest of the state. 

We may say that even in the past no class was permanenily 
elevated which did not on the whole benefit at the same time 
state and folk thrift; no class fell to a lower plane unless it forgot 
its duty toward the whole, and retrograded in qualities and capaci- 
ties, in political or economic virtues. Whenever a middle class 
is threatened, it will maintain itself only when it regenerates itself 
economically and spiritually, when its existence and activity are 
still salutary for the general development. No lower class can 
permanently raise its social level by merely using clubs, by. merely 
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stirring up hatred and suspicion toward the upper classes, by 
merely chasing unattainable Utopias. It can win greater political 
rights and greater income only when it advances technically, 
economically, and morally, when it proves itself to be a bearer of 
the total progress, when it develops within itself obedience and 
discipline and subordinates itself to competent, temperate leaders, 
and not merely to demagogues who are instigators of revolution. 

Ciass abuses and class dominance will never wholly disappear. 
Renan once said that the Jewish spirit has worked in universal 
history as the bearer of social justice, but it everywhere seeks 
to destroy every fixed powerful government, because, taking human 
beings as they are, such a government is unthinkable without 
certain social abuses. There is a truth in this. The spirit of 
social justice has to arrange compromises with powerful govern- 
ments, and in the last resort it does this in such a way that extreme 
democracy ends at last with tyrants and Caesarism. 

For peoples in our stage of civilization the immediate concern 
is the hope that great statesmen, who are capable of governing and 
elevating their states, will at the same time take in hand social 
reform, and carry it through with a strong hand but in a peaceful 
way. While Hardenburg was making such an attempt Niebuhr 
once wrote to him: “You are treading the treacherous path along 
which you will be attacked by both reaction and revolutionary 
radicalism.” To be sure, every such path of social reform is 
threatened in this way. The greater the merit if it leads to the 
goal. It may come about without violence, never without strength 
and boldness. The strength may today be gained by popularity 
and democratic tendencies, but more probably among us Germans 
by attachment to the great traditions of the monarchy. 


252. THE TOTAL SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT. THE PRESENT SITUATION 


Having thus outlined in general the relation between class 
dominance and constitutional development, it remains briefly to 
characterize the whole course of social development, and to glance 
at present struggles and their probable consequences: 

a) As to the first, we have the socialistic optimistic hope for 
the disappearance of all class antitheses over against the pessi- 
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mistic theory which finds in history only a progressive intensi- 
fication of class contrasts, The socialistic idea presupposes a 
disappearance of all divisions of labor and occupation, of all differ- 
ences of race, talents, capabilities, of abolition of city and country, a 
wiping out of all the more highly endowed as well as the disappear- 
ance of all raw and minor forces, with, so far as possible, a future 
breeding system which will produce wholly like human beings of a 
mediocre type. We cannot see where the progress would come in 
here, and still less how and through what sort of causes and insti- 
tutions we could ever come to such a condition. 

On the other hand there is no historical confirmation of the 
idea of a constantly increasing diversity of classes. If the contrary 
were the case, the lower classes in modern states would have to be 
on the level of the Australians or the Fuegians. Members of the 
same folk, of the same family of peoples, always react upon one 
another by mixture of blood, language, by other spiritual and 
physical contacts, and by imitation. Much as individuals and 
whole classes occasionally rise and assert themselves as an aris- 
tocracy, presently there is always a rise of the middle and lower 
classes, a process of equalization. The two tendencies sometimes 
make themselves felt simultaneously, but as a rule one follows the 
other, at least at the highest power of each. Each is the necessary 
consequence of psychological and societary causes. More than 
that, we may assert that beyond a certain degree of separation the 
chasm between higher and lower classes cannot go, unless a suicidal 
war of classes is to follow. The progress of mankind, in powers of 
mind and heart, in well-being and in technique, in law and morality, 
necessarily involves the participation of the lower classes, of the 
more advanced peoples, in this progress. It is merely a question 
how great the progress is, how extensive the differentiation of 
classes meanwhile becomes. The equalization must inevitably 
come. In all this, history seems to furnish the answer to the 
question whether class contrasts are growing more or less extreme. 
The older states which grew great by conquest had their systems of 
caste and slavery, their prohibitions of marriage between classes, 
their sharp legal discrimination of classes, their heredity of occupa- 
tions, their human sacrifices, their savage lack of sympathy. These 
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were class differences much greater than those known in the ancient 
civilized states, and the latter in their turn had greater antitheses 
than modern states. We have nowhere such a class dominance of 
the rich as prevailed in Greece and Rome. We have also no such 
mobocracy as occasionally broke out there. We have no such 
disappearance of the middle class as then occurred, because as 
heirs of the Greco-Roman civilization we have a legal system on a 
much higher plane, with much more independent, secure civic 
authorities, even in ($1) the republics. In the civilized states of 
today we have more homogeneous race relationships, more equal 
cultural and moral relationships, in spite of all the new contrasts. 
Nowhere today do the great landed proprietors or the capitalists 
control as in ancient times, nowhere is the labor class so dis- 
franchised, so debased, as were the ancient slaves, so depraved and 
politically incapable as the city rabble of those eras, so full of the 
lust of blood and of plunder as the mercenaries of ancient times. 
On the whole, the causes of these facts are simple. The spiritual 
and moral advances have, in the course of history, spread them- 
selves more and more to all classes. The more enlightened reli- 
gious systems—in Europe, Christianity—until a short time ago 
controlled the entire peoples somewhat equally. The aggregate 
welfare has so increased that the greater wealth of the upper classes 
still leaves room for a better standard of life for the lower. All 
law, all political and economic institutions are humanized. They 
have eliminated the pitiless severity of the older social conditions. 
The legal equality, the free choice of occupation, the freedom of 
settlement, the freedom of marriage, have combined to permit 
contrasts, possibilities of progress, crossings of blood, which were 
formerly out of the question. If ancient civilizations ended with 
world-languages, world-commerce today has produced a unity of 
spiritual and material life which is socializing; it has called into 
being the beginnings of a legal system for the world, the rapid 
imitation of all social progress by one folk after another, as for 
instance the abolition of slavery, laws for the protection of labor, 
etc. Such results were inconceivable two or three hundred years ago. 
The most important matter after all is always, on the one hand, 
the change in the world of spiritual energies, of education of ideas, 
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which is on the one hand of course dependent upon certain material 
preconditions, but is not given with them in particular; and on the 
other hand the changes in the entire political, social, and economic 
institutions. A few additional words must be said on these subjects. 

The higher the culture the more does individualism also grow; 
that is, the desire for gain, egoism. Yet at the same time all the 
higher feelings are developed: sympathy, pity, fellow-feeling with 
others not relatives, with fellow-craftsmen, love of country, sense 
of social obligation. The more dense the population the more do 
people learn to have consideration for one another. The wants, 
the customs, the habits, the forms of intercourse become more 
and more alike. As everyone uses the form Sie in addressing 
everybody else, so it is often difficult to distinguish the clothing of 
the millionaire from that of the laborer. The increasing ratio of 
urban life intensifies the pressure for equality, and the idea of 
equality, increasing political freedom, causes increase of responsi- 
bility. With increasing division of labor there always comes 
again the feeling of solidarity. Increasing insight into the inter- 
dependences of society makes people more considerate. More than 
all, however, the process of social education, as it has been shaped by 
the higher civilization, has a profound influence upon social struc- 
ture. So long as parental education is the only type, or instruction 
by teachers is paid for by the parents, progress remains in the 
narrowest group of the aristocracy. It advances only in the family 
which is already on a high plane. Wherever there is a school sys- 
tem the situation is different. The greatest social reformer of 
antiquity, Solon, after he had abolished slavery for debt and had 
raised the social status of the trades, proceeded to make the aristo- 
cratic schools and the places for gymnastic exercises accessible to 
the larger part of the folk. A democratic school reform should 
be the capstone of social reform. The most far-sighted of present 
English civil officers in India, who have learned that every direct 
assault upon the caste system is impossible, are expressing of late 
the confident hope that the spread of the school system will destroy 
caste within a relatively near future. It is clear that only a 
universal societary organization of instruction for all makes possible 
a certain freedom in choice of occupation, offers the possibility of 
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bringing the talented pupils of the lower schools into the higher, and 
abolishes the most extreme social antitheses which caused the most 
evident dependence. We mean such an organization as was present 
in the germ in the Christian church, such as came into existence 
for the upper classes in the Middle Ages, such as the Reformers 
tried to get for all the folk, such as the most progressive govern- 
ments, particularly of the German, have encouraged in the last 
hundred years. The decadence of the English proletariat in the 
first half of the nineteenth century rested solely upon total neglect 
of the civic duty of maintaining schools. Robert Owen pointed 
out that schools for the children of laborers were the center of 
gravity of social reform. Not the school alone, but still the school 
essentially, and in combination with the other means and institu- 
tions of physical, mental, and moral training, controls the future 
of our lower classes. The more our whole system of culture and 
instruction is detached from the family, the more it takes shape as a 
great independent organization in the hands of the state, of the 
parishes, of the corporations, of the unions, the more the public 
schools are supplemented by the continuation schools, the trade 
schools, the arts and craft schools for both laborers and masters, 
and the whole middle class, the more will the intellectual bonds 
of the community increase, the more will counterweights be 
created for the unfortunate hereditary class influences. If an 
extensive system of church and private schools is admitted, the 
whole institution will be less a unit than where the state more or 
less exclusively controls the schools. 

Accordingly, as democratic optimists, we may already believe 
and assert that all hereditary transmission of the higher qualities 
falls into the background as compared with the influences of 
education. Already there has been developed in modern popula- 
tion that remarkable flexibility of all physical and spiritual quali- 
ties which makes it possible to make anything whatever out of a 
given individual. It is at all events certain that school, press, 
theater, public opinion, exert upon the whole population more 
and more a unifying, leveling influence. A spiritual fluid has 
been created which makes its way into all the pores and to a certain 
extent democratizes society. Of late the population of regions 
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settled by European colonists has been most effectively leveled 
where there is neither European aristocracy nor European prole- 
tariat, where there is a general folk-culture, but not yet a general 
school training of a high grade, where a selection of sturdy immi- 
grants constitutes a very extensive average of the whole popula- 
tion. In this situation we meet an entirely leveled democratic 
society, in spite of much greater extremes of wealth than in Europe. 
Switzerland also, in connection with its system of education, shows 
similar traits. 

While, as we have seen in the foregoing paragraphs, the state- 
controlled school system and the entire legal and constitutional 
order are the chief leverages for social progress, we must none the 
less consider all the economic, and especially the social, institutions 
in the strict sense. Jt is indeed the fundamental idea of our entire 
outline that it ts the social institutions which, while in constant course 
of improvement, while becoming more and more ethical, set certain 
limits to the natural play of the acquisitive forces; to the greed of the 
strong and the rich, and to the growing economic differences of income 
and their causes. We have shown above (I, pp. 65-66) that all 
progress must to be sure be accompanied by conflict; that the 


price of progress is the destruction of too weak and imperfect 
individuals and social groups; that, however, both in interna- 
tional and in national conflicts, the peaceful order is gaining; that 
the forms and means of conflict are undergoing constant limita- 


tions 

We have only to reckon with centuries in order to see, for 
example, how the Egypto-Attic usury legislation, transported by 
Caesar to Rome, dominated the entire Middle Ages. After the 
brief period of suppression between 1850 and 1880 it has reappeared 
and bids fair to grip the whole of our private law. In connection 
with protection of small peasants we must remember that there was 
something of the sort in the prosperous period of ancient Greece and 
Rome, that it was taken up again by the later emperors, that after- 
ward the church and the agrarian societies made experiments with 
it, that monarchy, gathering strength from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries, if not everywhere, at least in many cases, 
administered it, that in the nineteenth century reforms of agrarian 
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laws were undertaken from 1807-50, in Ireland the tenant laws 
from 1870, while the American homestead laws and certain 
colonial imitations had the same aims and effects. Is it necessary 
to cite again the guild laws, and the regulations of domestic indus- 
tries which for centuries protected, elevated, and educated the 
small producers? Or shall we rehearse the facts of how the educa- 
tion of the modern laborer rests upon his right of association, his 
trade unions and boards of arbitration, his societies, his insurance 
laws, his labor clearing-houses, as well as upon the laws protecting 
labor and the new collective bargains, finally upon his political 
organization, which has been made a possibility by modern legal 
changes? Shall we repeat what we said above about the growing 
restrictions of utterly free economic action, about the increase of 
local and state officials, about the altered legal organization of 
private enterprises? As we have tried to show, the great business 
enterprise, in the form of a mutual society, is becoming more and 
more a half-public institution, controlled by economic and civic 
organs and by publicity. 

Are not these all deeply penetrating changes of our social insti- 
tutions, all of which work to the end of restricting brutal class 
conflicts, of elevating the weak, of limiting the dominance of the 
strong, of preventing the middle class from sinking as easily as 
formerly ? Never in earlier times has the condition of the lower 
classes been looked into as in the nineteenth century; never has 
publicity so concerned itself with the improvement of the conditions 
of the lower classes as in the nineteenth century; never were their 
political influence and their power as great, although other eras in 
small republics had much more democratic constitutions. 

It does not certainly follow of necessity from the institutions and 
spiritual movements so pictured that all the abuses of the present 
are overcome. In every particular folk it also depends at the 
same time upon how rapidly population increases, on ability to 
employ the growing population at home or in colonies or by supply- 
ing foreign markets, on the constancy of technical progress and 
the consequent lightening of the task of support. More than all, 
too, it depends upon whether the power of the single state in the 
family of states is on the increase or decrease, whether its consti- 
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tution operates well, whether the domestic conflicts make the 
country so weak that it is going backward or is even becoming the 
prey of foreign conquerors, whether social conciliation is suc- 
ceeding, whether its great statesmen and party leaders are of the 
kind that are able to control the passions of the day. 

b) This leads us to the second of the questions proposed, viz., 
to the question of the existing social tensions and conflicts. It is 
impossible to give a decisive answer, either for a single country or 
for our whole civilized world. Still we may mention certain proba- 
bilities, particularly with reference to the struggle of the proletariat, 
of the Social Democracy, with the upper classes, especially the entre- 
preneurs, then also with the existing governments, at least as to the 
probabilities in decades immediately ahead. 

Many people today regard the existence of the Social Democratic 
party as a misfortune and an aberration. They would regard its 
victory as a relapse into barbarism. They could not have the 
social democracy, with its press and organization suppressed too 
soon. They would have universal suffrage abolished, and they 
would have a government of sharpers, of great capitalists, and land- 
holders. Every brutal revolution might today, with us as else- 
where, produce such a reaction. It might also very easily destroy 
our national prosperity. Without provocative revolution from 
below, such a reaction would be a stupid and vicious experiment in 
a country of compulsory school attendance, and of universal military 
duty, in a state which for nearly forty years has had universal 
suffrage. The idea that all political and occupational organization 
of laborers is an evil overlooks the fact that the only way to make 
classes rising from a lower condition reasonable is to give them a 
chance to have leaders of their own organizations, whom they learn 
to obey. These leaders will treat with the civic power, and later, 
if not at once, with the other classes. There is only one choice. 
We have either to crush the laborers down to the level of slaves, 
which is impossible, or we must recognize their equal rights as 
citizens, we must improve their mental and technical training, we 
must permit them to organize, we must concede to them the influ- 
ence which they need in order to protect their interests. We may 
not forget that this organization of the laborers alone could so 
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emphatically remind rulers and property owners of their social 
duties that a serious social reform would be undertaken. In the 
day of the dance around the Golden Calf, the voices of science, 
of the church, of humanity would be much too weak.. The self- 
conscious organization of the labor class in itself is the expression of 
the historical fact that humanity has reached a unique level of 
civilization. On this level the lower classes can no longer be made 
the passive footstool of the higher. They will be a self-conscious, 
active member of the entire organization. 

Thank God, the voices of the reactionary Hotspurs are growing 
less frequent. We hear less often the indignant words of the 
party of revolution. Great statesmen like Bismarck and all calm 
observers have long spoken of the germ of truth in the social 
democratic demands. Other states, especially with stronger 
democratic factors in their constitutions, began years ago to make 
compromises with the labor organizations, and have even made 
representatives of labor members of the administration. 

A part of those who demand the same for Germany are con- 
fident in prophesying success on the ground of the change which 
has already taken place within the Social Democratic party 
Since the issue of the Communist Manifesto in 1848 both the 
views of the leaders and the party itself have changed in the 
direction of moderation. In Germany the party seemed to have 
adopted the Marxian principles in 1891, yet only a short time ago 
(1895) Engels withdrew the bloody revoluticnary idea. Its scien- 
tifically trained leaders are inclined more or less to abandon the 
theory of progressive misery, the socialistic crisis theory, the theory 
of increasing accumulation of capital in the hands of a few. Marx’s 
third volume (1894) had the most to do with revealing the fan- 
tastic element in the surplus-value theory. The energetic struggle 
for political power, i.e., in the first place for more votes in parlia- 
ment and parish, is really in itself an abandonment of the program 
of revolution. It is a passage to the legal ground of the modern 
state. 

But every such reconstructing process must be gradual. At 
first the cld extreme, passionate leaders still control, and they try 
to inflame the masses for revolution and destruction of the existing 
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social order, although they see that a street revolt would merely 
promote reaction, that it would cause misery and distress among 
the laborers, and although they know that the laborers would today 
be incapable of taking the control of production into their own 
hands. Here is the danger of the extreme radical movement. It 
is a question whether the reins would not quickly slip from the 
hands of a Bebel and a Singer and pass over to more radical 
associates. Catastrophes and bloody conflicts are thus certainly 
not out of the question, especially if, at the decisive hour, weak 
statesmen should be at the head. But such catastrophes may also 
be averted if, instead of pursuing a policy of violent suppression, the 
ideal of social peace is honorably maintained, and if there is pro- 
gressive promotion of the economic, intellectual, and moral ele- 
vation of the laboring class, without external intervention with the 
Social Democratic party, and if thus the way is made easy for the 
reasonable politicians in the party to get the victory over the 
demagogues. Under such circumstances blind hatred against all 
the other classes and all civic authority will gradually disappear. 
At the same time the false political ideals which still dominate the 
Social Democracy will be so far modified that the laborers will be 
capable of co-operating witi: the other classes and with the govern- 
ment. 

The policy and the tactics, not of all the laborers, but of the 
extreme radicals, rest, as has always been the case throughout 
history, upon the psychological fact that their thinking and action 
were governed more by emotion than by understanding, more 
by rationalism than by real knowledge of the world. All the 
extreme radical parties have certain tracts of juvenility (Rohmer- 
Bluntschli). They regard themselves as the “good” people, all 
the other classes and parties as “‘bad.” . . . . The laborers are not 
immediately capable even of understanding the viewpoint of the 
upper classes and of the government. In their zeal for the victory 
of the proletariat they cannot understand that to gain their ends 
permanently all parties and classes must confine themselves to 
certain practicable aims, while all the areas within the sphere of 
society must be treated for the time being as, so to speak, a sphere 
of the truce of God. The historical truth that every advanced stage 
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of civilization rests upon a mixture and a reconciliation of hetero- 
geneous institutions, e.g., of democratic and aristocratic, of repub- 
lican and monarchical, is byond their ken. They exaggerate into 
caricature the quite legitimate democratic tendency of the time, and 
the result of such exaggeration, if not counteracted, would be 
retrogressive by thousands of years. 

The democratic idea of equality as produced by Christianity, 
as formulated by the enlightenment of the eighteenth century, 
caused most states to give up the privileges of classes and strata, 
and to substitute equality of rights and of taxation, with some 
sort of participation in self-government by the folk. The wide 
extension of the suffrage in England, France, Germany, and else- 
where may be regarded in certain particulars as mistaken or pre- 
mature. In principle no one acquainted with history can discredit 
these changes. They were necessary and salutary to protect us 
against conspiracies and surprises, to give the entire folk political 
education, and to end ancient class abuses. But the tolerable 
degree of these tendencies varies. The ratio must be in proportion 
to the cultural condition of the lower classes, to the services of 
the upper classes, and to the varying needs of a strong and firm 
government. 

In particular, however, there are certain extreme democratic 
arrangements which are wholesome in small parishes or cantons, 
but can be only harmful in great states. Hence it was not illogical 
for certain radicals, such as Owen and Fourier, to demand that all 
the great states should be resolved into small local communities. 
They merely forgot that the demand would amount to destruction 
of all higher culture and all national independence. Those social- 
ists who want to retain the great state are mostly in the dark 
about the preconditions of its existence, about the international 
struggles which threaten it, about the internal structure of force 
which it presupposes, they think it is compatible with a con- 
stitution suitable for a trade union of 50 to 100 members. Direct 
legislation by the whole folk (obligatory referendum), the impera- 
tive mandate in case of members of the lower house, which compels 
them to vote, not in accordance with their inside knowledge and 
conviction, but as their constituents direct, the uni-cameral system, 
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annual elections, the one-man-one-vote system in all elections, the 
decision about peace and war by the whole folk—these are the 
extreme democratic demands, which rest upon the idea of popular 
sovereignty, and which would transfer great decisions from govern- 
ment to folk. They start from the false conception that the lower 
classes are conspicuous for wisdom and virtue, that the aggregate 
of their votes would represent all the insight there is. This entirely 
ignores the fact that all decisions of masses are the resultant more 
of emotion than of intelligence, that the arithmetical summation 
of all the votes of a society consisting of different cultural strata 
always reduces the result to the vulgar needs, judgments, and 
ideas which are common to all, that even in the case of the people 
of culture and character, understanding declines in the degree in 
which they give their votes under the excitement of mass meetings. 
It is for this reason that for hundreds of years in all the great 
civilized states the final decisions upon important matters have 
been intrusted to a single man or to a small body of men, or to 
senates and lower houses of from 200 to 600 members. The ancient 
republics perished in the attempt at government by the whole folk. 
The greatest political progress meanwhile—government by means 
of ministers and parliaments—would be nullified by the above- 
mentioned democratic demands. 

The like is true of the demand for annual elections of all civil 
officials and judges and for abolition of standing armies. . 

The reasonable socialism and radicalism of most recent times, 
like, for instance, that of the English Fabians, has accordingly 
already pronounced all these democratic demands archaic and 
fallacious. For four years the English trade unions have more and 
more given over the conduct of their affairs to a labor aristocracy 
and to a body of labor officials. This is practicaily the case more 
and more in Germany. The power of the leaders in the Social 
Democracy is growing daily. Nowhere is faith in authority more 
necessary than here. A saint-worship toward departed leaders is 
developing, but in all this a long process is under way, a process of 
political education. This process should prepare the laborers as far 
as possible for self-government. They should not be hindered in this 
process by vicious exclusion from political rights and responsibilities. 
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In the modern state the issue is whether the laborer shall be 
treated in every respect justly, fairly, objectively; whether he 
shall be expected to sacrifice his belief, to be a traitor to his leaders, 
to resign his present rights. On the other hand it is in order today 
for the upper classes, whatever the provocation, whatever the 
particular excesses which the lower classes may commit, to remain 
calm, instead of yielding either to anxiety or to passion. More 
than all it is in point that all officials and courts should be warned 
against partisanship in favor of the capitalistic classes. A genera- 
tion of administration in this spirit would certainly go far toward 
solving the social question. 

Then of course in the great questions of political constitutions 
and of economic organization the issue is whether the correct 
mean may be observed between the concessions which are made 
to the laborers and the energetic defense of existing property, of the 
present civic constitution, of the influence which the higher culture 
and great civic traditions must have, of the organization of power, 
on which the German Empire rests. If this mean is possible, the 
goal of conciliation may be reached more easily than in any other 
state, without revolution but along the path of gradual, moderate 
reform. In western Europe and in the United States the civil 
government has less power, or at any rate it has sufficient power 
only by approach to a dictatorship of a popular statesman, a 
president 

With us the Social Democrats themselves could rule only 
through a dictator Upon the tradition of the monarchy 
rest all our great institutions—constitution, army, civil service, 
protection of the peasants, etc.—and if in recent times it has often 
looked as though the monarchical and bureaucratic traditions had 
set themselves against social reform, as though they were per- 
manently committed to an alliance with great landholders and 
capitalists, this was rather a consequence of a constitutional con- 
sideration of the majority in the Reichstag and Landtag than deep 
conviction, and it was also a consequence of the fact that up to 
the present time the Social Democracy completely neglected the 
specifically national demands which were proposed in the interest 
of the power of the state and of the nation. 
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All this may be modified. It does not exclude an alliance 
between monarchy and the laborers in Germany. Even today we 
may say that the monarchy with its organs and the labor world 
present the most vital political forces in Germany. In comparison 
with them the old parties and the other classes have the majority, to 
be sure, but they also constitute the sated and passive elements of 
public life. Whoever believes that the strongest powers in a state 
assert themselves will not make a mistake in this prophecy: As 
in the days of the Stein-Hardenberg leadership, and in 1848-50 
1859-62, 1867-75, liberalism combined for reforms with the German 
bureaucratic and military monarchy, the like will occur with 
socialism. In the German folk-thrift of the future there would 
then occur further reconstructions in the spirit of social reform 
in the interest of the laborers 

This would merely amount to a fulfilment of the most general 
historical law, viz., that great opposing political energies within the 
same state always at last find the point of union and of co-operation. 
This would substantiate a remark of Kaiser Wilhelm II at the 
beginning of his reign, that the Prussian state, because it has the 
most fixed monarchical constitution and administration is also 


capable of most boldly undertaking social reform. 


NEWS AND NOTES 
THE NintH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 


The ninth annual meeting of the American Sociological Society, 
which was held in Princeton, New Jersey, December 28-31, 1914, was in 
every way the most successful and satisfactory meeting in the history of 
the Society. All of the sessions were held in the buildings of Princeton 
University. The evening sessions were given over to the enjoyment of 
the many Princeton hospitalities, thus furnishing opportunities for 
becoming acquainted with the people of Princeton and also with the 
visiting members of the other organizations meeting at the same time and 
place, viz., the American Economic and the American Statistical associa- 
tions. An advantage in meeting away from many counter-attractions, 
such as are offered by a great city, is the close association into which the 
members of the different societies are thrown. The Princeton meeting 
gave abundant opportunity for making new acquaintances, renewing 
friendships, and talking upon mutually interesting subjects. Perhaps 
these informal features of our gatherings are as valuable as the formal 
sessions. 

It seemed to be generally agreed that the plan employed by recent 
presidents in grouping the papers for all sessions around one central 
topic was most satisfactory. The Executive Committee agreed that 
of the suggestions made by President Ross for the topic of the next 
meeting, the most timely subject was “War and Militarism in Their 
Sociological Aspects.” 

The session on the “Freedom of the Press” was especially inter- 
esting because of the part taken by practical newspaper men. The 
Papers and Proceedings will be a valuable contribution to sociological 
literature. 

At the business meeting the secretary-treasurer reported the excellent 
financial condition of the Society and an increasing membership. 

It was decided to co-operate with the other social science societies 
in the preparation of a program at the Panama-Pacific Exposition in 
San Francisco, to be presented in the week beginning August 9. This 
will be a special meeting of the Society. The next regular meeting of 
the Society will be held as usual during the Christmas holidays, 1915, in 
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the Central West, perhaps at Indianapolis. Definite announcement of 
the place will be made later. 

The committee appointed at the Minneapolis meeting (Charles R. 
Henderson, chairman) to study the standardizing of researches and 
investigations made a preliminary report suggesting a permanent com- 
mittee to work with other similar social science organizations, (1) to 
formulate a general plan; (2) to stand ready to advise with organizations 
and individuals undertaking investigations. 

The Joint Committee on Academic Freedom, representing, in addi- 
tion to the American Sociological Society, also the American Political 
Science and the American Economic associations (E. R. A. Seligman, 
chairman), made a preliminary report. This report will be printed in 
full in the volume of Papers and Proceedings, Vol. IX. 

The Committee on Photographs of Sociologists (A. W. Small, chair- 
man) reported the price for furnishing such pictures in quantities. The 
Executive Committee will select the persons whose photographs are desired. 

The Committee on Teaching of Sociology in the Normal Schools 
(John M. Gillette, chairman) made a report on its work. This report 
will appear in the annual volume of Papers and Proceedings. 

Steps were taken to co-operate with the American Economic and 
American Statistical associations in securing more adequate and satis- 


factory government statistics. 
For the year 1915 the following officers were elected: 


President 
Epwarp A. Ross, University of Wisconsin 


First Vice-President 
GEORGE E. VINCENT, University of Minnesota 


Second Vice-President 
GEORGE E. Howarp, University of Nebraska 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Scott E. W. Beprorp, University of Chicago 


Executive Committee 


J. E. Hacerty, Ohio State University 

James Q. DEALEy, Brown University 

Epwarp T. Devine, Columbia University 

Joun M. GILLETTE, University of North Dakota 
Epwarp C. Hayes, University of Illinois 

Howarp B. Wootsrton, College of the City of New York 


The two latter are new members of the Executive Committee. 
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Socialism—Promise or Menace? By Morris Hittiquit and Joun 
A. Ryan. New York: Macmillan, 1914. $1.25. 

This is probably the best statement of the Socialism of the Socialist 
parties yet made. Its success is due to obvious causes, in particular to 
the new method followed and the exceptional equipment and position of 
its two authors. It is a debate without being in any sense merely con- 
tentious—unless we except the chapters on morality and religion. These, 
fortunately, constitute less than a third of the book and are irrelevant 
to the main issue. In themselves they are decidedly worth while, but 
are altogether inferior to the rest of the book. For in these chapters 
Dr. Ryan forsook his declared resolution not to drag in the Catholic 
church, and makes certain of its doctrines his basic assumptions, which 
to the non-Catholic reader gives Hillquit an advantage which he is not 
slow to seize. So that the lawyer seems decidedly to have the best of 
the theologian in the latter’s chosen field, whereas in the discussion of 
economic and social questions no disparity is to be noted. On the con- 
trary, the fact that the powers of the two disputants seem about equal 
is one of the leading virtues of the volume. 

Dr. Ryan is not only one of our most able economists, but he is also 
thoroughly radical and democratic. And finally he is wedded to no 
theory, but advocates every reform that seems practicable in the near 
future, no matter how far it may go. As to Hillquit, the educated public 
does not take him at his full value, regarding him only as the political 
leader of a party. But he is more, for his Socialism Summed Up was the 
best statement of modern Socialism before the present volume. In 
theory he is entirely free of dogmatism, though the very key to his thought 
is a dogmatism of party. His authorities are the national and inter- 
national Socialist congresses, not Karl Marx. From these he does not 
depart; but that is precisely his value. He gives us, not Hillquit, but 
the Socialist movement, and his complete freedom from theoretical 
dogma makes him far more reliable than any other authority. More- 
over, he has this added advantage over Bernstein and others, that he 
represents a national movement which as a whole has not yet become 
individualized by practical politics. He holds strong nationalistic views, 
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as we see on p. 92 of the present volume. “Sometimes as against other 
nations,”’ he says, ‘‘the economic interests of each nation are harmonious 
and entire,” and since the present war he has even more strongly empha- 
sized national economic struggles as interfering with the international 
class-struggle. American Socialists, in view of American hostility to 
Asiatics, may soon become nationalistic like the rest; but at present 
they are nearest to holding the international view. And Hillquit is 
therefore probably better fitted than any living Socialist for his present 
task. 

The reader may at first doubt whether there is any real issue between 
the two authors. For Hillquit and Ryan meet on the common ground 
of Bernstein whom Hillquit describes as ‘‘a militant Socialist’ and Ryan 
accepts as professing a Socialism which “does not differ appreciably from 
the programme of the advanced social reformer.’’ We do, however, find 
two very sharp issues as the final result of the debate. Ryan states 
repeatedly that his social reform program is merely introductory to a 
period “when the working-class is in a position to secure an ever- 
increasing share of the national product, up to the limit of industrial 
resources and social well-being” (p. 46), while Hillquit insists at the end, 
as at the beginning, that Ryan “struggles vainly for a logical halting- 
place for his reforms,’’ which would suggest that this point is essential 
to Hillquit’s way of presenting the Socialist case. For Hillquit either 
abandons or very weakly defends all merely theoretical points. For 
example, he says that “ the class-struggle”’ is that conflict in which “every 
wage-earner is already engaged” (p. 124), which allows Ryan to make 
the crushing rejoinder that “the antagonism between the buyers and 
sellers of labour power no more implies a struggle for the overthrow of 
the wage system than the similar antagonism between the buyers and 
sellers of goods means a contest to abolish the system of economic 
exchange” (p. 135). Indeed Ryan very fairly sums up Hillquit’s 
“Marxism” in the two following harmless propositions, admitted by 
Ryan and most other observers, that “the working-classes are advan- 
cing less rapidly than the capitalists”’ and that “the middle classes are 
becoming salary-receivers”’ (p. 141). 

So, given the lack of a sufficient theoretical difference, Hillquit must 
find in Ryan a tendency to seek a “terminal” for his reforms. This he 
discovers in Ryan’s statement—almost identical with Roosevelt’s, by 
the way—that “until the majority of the wage-earners have become 
owners, at least in part, of the tools with which they work, the system of 
private capital will remain essentially unstable” (p. 233). Hillquit 
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wishes to know why the qualifications underlined are needed. Here at 
last is a point at which Ryan reaches a stopping-place in his process of 
radical but non-Socialist reform. This accusation, however, would seem 
to be sufficiently answered by Ryan in the statement above quoted that 
the wage-earners are to have ‘“‘an ever-increasing share of the national 
product.”’ And if this is a sufficient answer, Hillquit has lost the debate. 
For the point is crucial in his argument, since he definitely states that 
non-Socialist reforms are “mere makeshifts, useful but temporary’’ 
(p. 43). 

This brings us to the second issue. After pointing out Ryan’s 
“‘stopping-place,” Hillquit proceeds to attack it on purely moral and 
theoretical grounds—abandoning completely the “economic interpreta- 
tion of history” to which he had devoted the larger part of a chapter 
and upon which he professes to base his argument. To establish a 
system favoring a majority of the wage-earners only, Hillquit says, 
would “have no justification in logic or morals.’”’ It might seem from 
this that Hillquit could find no economic grounds for predicting that 
such a society, based on a majority composed in large part of a somewhat 
privileged working-class, would not prove stable. 

And this affords Ryan his greatest opportunity. He concludes that 
Socialists ‘‘expect a mere socio-industrial mechanism to create in the 
human heart sentiments of honour, altruism, and public recognition 
infinitely greater than anything that is presented by experience,” and 
that the basis of this expectation is not any body of economic fact but 
“simple and unreasoning faith”’ (p. 252). 

Ryan thus points to Hillquit as an impractical moralist. But he 
does not care to make a definite statement of his own moral position. 
A stable society resting upon a privileged majority is evidently neither 
just nor democratic. And here is the one vital defect of the book. 
Having brought us—by their highly profitable and illuminating dis- 
cussion—to this most interesting point, neither author gives us the 
faintest suggestion how we are to proceed, on what economic or social 
forces we ought to rely. For Hillquit has approximately the same 
halting-place. He is for the rule of the majority and, after the skilled 
laborers have become a part of a privileged majority, what is to pre- 
vent his collectivist democracy from becoming stable at that point in 
its development ? 

But after all, we cannot hold our authors responsible for the defi- 
ciencies of the movements they represent, and they do show us in a won- 
derfully clear, condensed, and satisfactory manner the position both of 
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the Socialists and of the radical Progressives at the present time. It is 
evident that neither of these movements—vastly important as they are 
destined to become—has much vision in its present shape. 
WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 
CEDARHURST, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 


Hauptfragen der modernen Kultur. By Emit HAMMACHER. Leip- 
zig and Berlin: Teubner, 1914. Pp. iv+351. M. 1o. 

The first part of this somewhat massive book is devoted to a historical 
and logical introduction which traces first the development of the prob- 
lems of our contemporary culture, and describes, secondly, the logical 
methods which are applicable in attempting their solution. 

In this foreword the author counsels his readers who are not philo- 
sophically inclined to pass at once from the first to the seventh chapter. 
Following this counsel we may note the content of the first chapter, 
which undertakes a very general statement of the problems of contem- 
porary Civilization, and his seventh chapter, which discusses the antago- 
nism between rationalism and life. 

In the ensuing five chapters which constitute the substantial portion 
of his second part, Hammacher gives us his Kritik der modernen Kultur: 
(1) the nature and function of law and of the state, chap. viii; (2) the 
theoretical foundations of social democracy and the transition from a 
state resting on classes to a state organized by functions or occupations, 
chap. lx; (3) the ethical significance of capitalism and socialism and some 
of the implications therein involved as exhibited by the programs of the 
German political parties, chap. x; (4) the woman question, die Frauen- 
frage: “Is woman a metaphysical something differing from man, or is 
there only a relative difference, is womanhood [Weiblichkeit] a category 
or merely an abstract general concept ?”’ (p. 195), chap. xi; (5) the sex 
question, chap. xii. The woman question and the sex question each 
have both an economic and a spiritual aspect (p. 205). 

So far the reader may come without the aid of philosophical equip- 
ment, but if he would travel beyond he must now return and master 
chaps. ii-vi, inclusive, which he may have provisionally omitted. The 
further problems now discussed require the knowledge of a philosophical 
terminology and context. 

Resuming now the numerical notation of the problems of our modern 
civilization we may note (6) the religious crisis, chap. xiii. The up- 
heavals of our heretofore established beliefs require a re-examination of 
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scientific method and renewed foundations of thought-processes for ade- 
quately grounding our conceptions of religious faith and practice. 

In consequence of the triumphs of capitalism and the new produc- 
tivity which our modern economy has made possible, together with that 
increasing specialization which tends to submerge all thought of the 
world as a whole, and the failure of that sense of human solidarity which 
the cosmopolitan liberalism of the late eighteenth century had promised, 
the world-economy of our time threatens to be followed by a world- 
wide war. 

Religion, that former bond of human society, as Hammacher argues, 
no longer retains its former force. Rationalism has become practical 
and has demonstrated the rush and unrest of modern life. The masses 
have become individualistic. The era (Zeitalter) of the rule of the masses 
and of public opinion has begun. Henceforth must be found new stand- 
ards for the measure of value, new standards for determining the worth 
of life, new foundations for social values or social valuations. 

Experience has discredited belief alike in the voice of the crowd 
(Volkstimme), and in the individual opinion. The very largeness of the 
number of participants in democracy makes possible the réle of leader- 
ship, and how shall the leadership of the best be secured? Only by 
idealism. With whom does the truth lie? With the socialist or the 
individualist ? Or does it lie partly with both? Against the socialists, 
Hammacher insists that property must remain the basis of personal free- 
dom. On the other hand, the limitations of personal freedom must be 
found in religion which alone can set bounds to egoism. 

We have next (7) the nature of Christianity and the Christian church, 
chap. xiv. “Christianity receives effective expression in mysticism” 
(p. 230). Catholicism and Protestantism are historical developments 
reconcilable in mysticism. Then follows (8) a contrast between the 
religion of positivism, Comte’s religion of humanity, and monism, 
Nietzsche, and the new paganism; the future of religion, chap. xv. The 
prerequisite to the successful reading and appreciation of this chapter is 
chap. vi, in which the foundations of mysticism are analyzed as bases for 
recognizing the possibility and actuality of religion. Hammacher, who 
considers himself a neo-Hegelian, regards the leadership of society by 
science as impossible because “the natural sciences have mastered only 
half the world and their methods cannot be brought over into the sciences 
of the spirit |Geisteswissenschaften]|” (p. 247). 

Finally, (9) come observations on art, chap. xvi. There is no art 
question, in the sense in which there is a social, a political, or a religious 
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question. But the inquiry respecting the fundamental aesthetic prin- 
ciple possesses many-sided correlations. 

“Modern society,” says Hammacher, near the conclusion of his 
study, “is favorable to mediocrity, so far as accumulated traditions and 
the influence of the masses on political life and its agencies do not make 
claims upon it; otherwise modern life is, thanks to the growing com- 
plexity of existence and all its problems, favorable to men of talent, but 
it is inimical to men of genius’’(p. 295). 

Isaac Loos 

StaTE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Le Socialisme et VEvolution de VA ngleterre contemporaine. By 
Epovarp Guyot. Paris: Felix Alcan, 1914. 

The purpose of M. Guyot is to show the evolution of England in the 
direction of democratic collectivism. He draws hope from the recent 
history of the country and from the reasonable and practical character 
of its Socialism and its Socialists. But his confidence is based chiefly on 
the present political transformation through which the country is pass- 
ing. We are forced to acknowledge that England is capable of ‘“‘com- 
plete and unexpected transformations” if we contrast “the restlessness 
of the present, the intensity of its labor conflicts, the novelty and bold- 
ness of its governmental initiative with the traditional prudence, the 
taste for the empirical and compromising, the respect for vested 
interests,’’ which had hitherto characterized the country. 

The author begins with a sketch of the trade unions and the Labor 
party, follows this with an equally careful outline of the development of 
the present radical policy of the Liberal party, and concludes with analy- 
ses of the Socialism of Shaw and Wells, which serve to give some idea of 
the probable future development of radicalism and collectivism in 
England. 

Though in full sympathy with the tendency he writes about, the 
French author naturally does not share the peculiarly British illusion 
that mere nationalization, as of the railways, would be necessarily a step 
in collectivism. ‘Collective organization”’ is rather advanced by such 
measures as the taxation of unearned income and compulsory arbitra- 
tion (p. xv). On the other hand, he is no radical] Socialist, but a Fabian, 
for he rejects all idea of class-struggle as a means to progress. 

Indeed he goes rather far in the other direction when he quaintly 
defines Socialism as “the powerful bond which unites man to man and 
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group to group.” In a word, it is “the total force of evolution.” This 
phrase marks the author’s method. After the most careful, conserva- 
tive, and scrupulously exact analysis he rarely fails to indulge in gen- 
eralizations of this character—a typical procedure of the British Fabian 
school. This school is equally attached to facts and to ideas, to meticu- 
lous research and irresponsible speculations—as we see in this book, 
when, very properly, it passes from the successful but exceedingly 
limited practice of Fabian municipal Socialists and the timid and rela- 
tively barren tactics of the trade unions and their political party to the 
almost purely literary and thoroughly unscientific speculations of Wells 
and Shaw. 

Very careful and valuable is the analysis of the ideas of Wells with 
which Guyot closes his volume—for Wells’s speculations are both typical 
of a strong current in British radical thought and are exceedingly stimu- 
lating and suggestive. The leading ideas in Wells’s position as Guyot 
sees them are these: the state has for its function to defend the race 
against those who see nothing in life but a succession of pleasures, emo- 
tions, and interests, and the function of Socialism is to sketch out a 
methodic plan for human effort. This also seems to be Guyot’s view. 
But Guyot proceeds to rationalize and to humanize Wells’s étatisme in 
a way that is scarcely justified by the text. He even makes Wells out 
to be a pragmatist. It is true that the latter says, in his New Macchia- 
velli, that “humanity is engendered in desire and lives in desire,” but it 
is rather too much to attribute to Wells the idea that “the individual 
alone has significance and reality.” Undoubtedly Wells has profoundly 
moderated his state Socialism at many points, as when he says that only 
dead things, only things incapable of choice, will live in absolute obedi- 
ence even to the wisest laws. British radicals, however, in a reaction 
against sterile individualism have swung to the opposite extreme, which 
the French critic cannot or will not see. And Wells, who to some degree 
has reacted against this reaction, and attacked the bureaucratic ideal 
of Sidney Webb and the Fabian, is still in some measure an anti- 
individualist. 

Guyot, then, has not altogether assimilated British Radicalism and 
Socialism. He has not seen behind or beyond these movements. But 
he has completely, or very nearly, caught up with them. He has given 
to the French reader a reliable, all-round, and unified view of the recent 
political development of Great Britain, with the sole but important 
exception that he has neglected to cover the Imperialism and National- 
ism of these movements. And he has further provided one more piece 
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of evidence, for the students of every country, that there is a general 
drift and significance to recent British developments—whatever con- 
servatives or skeptics may say to the contrary. 
WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 
CEDARHURST, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 


The Renaissance of Motherhood. By ELLEN Key. New York: 
Putnam, 1914. Pp. vii+171. 
The author condenses the thoughts of the entire book into the follow- 
ing words which appear in the preface: 
In this book I have spoken of the social means possible for calling forth a 
renaissance of motherhood. I have proposed the study of eugenics; a year 


of social service as preparation for motherhood; state pensions for mothers. 
. . . - But the real renaissance must come through an education of the feel- 


prepare the girls’ hearts for love and motherhood 
indeed the new religion of the new century, the century of the child, now only 
a hope in the soul of some dreamers. 


Part I: Women and Morals.—In this section the author takes the 
stand without question that women have stronger intuitions and weaker 
powers of reason than men. Women as a rule have advanced the ethical 
evolution, but have occasionally had a retarding effect, as, for example, 
when the Icelandic women urged their men to avenge manslaughter by 
death rather than to accept fines. Woman’s ethical conservatism has 
given a training in habits which finally became instincts in regard to 
what is right. This thought is met repeatedly throughout the book 
and one is led to believe that the author holds to the inheritance not 
only of acquired physical characteristics but also of acquired habits of 
thought. The feelings of sympathy and therefore morality have 
undoubtedly grown out of the family life. Woman has always considered 
it “moral” to submit to the social customs of the day even though it 
meant that she should be eaten or be compelled to kill her own child. 
Woman’s chastity has not, as a rule, originated in “woman’s nature,” 
but has developed because she was considered as property. Neverthe- 
less, “Because of her motherhood, woman’s sexual nature gradually 
became purer than man’s.”’ It is now the task of society to eradicate 
all traces of the earlier times when women and children were the property 
of men and to bring about a perfect equality in the marriage union. 


ings. . . . . No renaissance is possible before mothers and teachers... . 
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“Sexual slavery in matrimony, never discountenanced by the church, 
intensified in women all the vices which man later called ‘woman’s 
nature.’’’ A woman could win comfort and support only by pleasing a 
man and therefore all her efforts were bent in the direction to please. 
Because woman was regarded as property, her morality came to be 
judged only by her sexual life, and this accounts for her general lack of 
responsibility in business. But women are now coming to insist that 
even in the sexual field individual conscience and not traditional ideals 
is to determine conduct. “At present we are living in a chaos where 
ancient and low instincts, in women as in men, fertilized with new and 
high ideas, have given birth to many monstrous forms of life.”” Out of 
this is to arise the new morality which is to have expression in two ways: 
one is the individual’s right to self-assertion in love, and the other 
society’s right to limit this self-assertion for the welfare of the race. 
“Eugenics will finally become just as deep-rooted an instinct as the duty 
to defend the home country against outer foes.” 

Part IT: Motherliness.—It has been natural to sing of the beauty 
and power of motherliness and the race has never doubted but that it 
could rely on the warmth of motherliness “as for millions of years we 
can yet rely on the warmth of the sun.”’ But today the unlooked-for 
has happened and there are many women who refuse to become mothers 
while others are advocating that the children be cared for entirely out- 
side of the home. It is only by regaining this lost motherliness that 
woman may hope to reach her highest development. The monotonous 
work of the factory, office, or store cannot possibly bring a greater 
degree of happiness, freedom, or honor than the broad usefulness of the 
home where woman is sovereign. 

Part III: Education for Motherhood.—The bright pictures which have 
been painted will become realized only after some hundreds of years. 
“The modern woman’s view of motherhood . . . . is not calculated to 
nourish optimism.” All “reforms” must fail if not accompanied by 
some real betterment of human nature. All plans for community homes 
and institutional care of the children are not only destined for failure, 
but, “If Satan announced a prize competition for the best means of 
increasing hatred on earth, this reform proposition ought to receive first 
prize.”” From the point of view of the new religion, intelligent parent- 
hood will as far exceed professional work as justice, mercy, and charity 
exceed mint, anise, and cummin. As a part of the reorganized educa- 
tional system, girls and boys alike are to receive a year’s training in 
social service. The age of marriage for women should be raised to 
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twenty-one and the year before this given to this social service. This 
should be divided into three courses: first, a course in national and 
domestic economics; second, a theoretic course in hygiene; and third, 
a theoretic course in the physical and psychical duties of a mother before 
and after the birth of the child. These courses should be supplemented 
by practical training in the care of children. This thorough education, 
if it be added to a real awakening to the beauty of motherhood, will 
bring about the renaissance and secure for woman her highest develop- 


ment. 
RAYMOND BELLAMY 


Emory AND HENRY COLLEGE 


Unifying Rural Social Interests. Edited by HENry ISRAEL. Asso- 
ciation Press, 1914. 12mo. Pp. 122. 

This volume is the product of the papers and discussions which were 
presented at the fourth annual session of the Country Church Conference 
which was held in November, 1913. It includes an introduction by 
Albert E. Roberts; two papers by Thomas N. Carver, one entitled “The 
Department of Agriculture and Country Life,” the other, “The United 
States Rural Organization Service’; a paper by A. C. Monahan on “The 
Point of Emphasis in the New Rural School Idea’’; a paper by G. 
Walter Fiske, “The Country Church and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association”; and one by Kenyon L. Butterfield, “The Place of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in the New Rural Awakening.”’ 
Each principal paper is followed by discussions from other members of 
the conference who were present. 

A perusal of the book elicits the fact that there is little divergence 
of opinion on the part of the participants relative to the topics discussed. 
The introduction indicates that this is a decided departure or develop- 
ment, in view of the strong divergencies of the first convention. Could 
this seeming unity be transferred to the actual country, much of the 
chaos and disorganization which were alluded to as characterizing country 
life would be removed. 

Since the object of the conference is to produce a unified opinion 
about rural affairs, as well as to promote interest and light, it may be 
said that these discussions strike agreement on at least three points. 
First, the Department of Agriculture of the nation has undergone a 
transformation of view relative to its functions, supplementing its his- 
toric work of improvement of agricultural processes by that of promot- 
ing rural community life in all its essential activities. Second, rural 
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education is to be rendered efficient by providing better teachers, better 
superintendence, and perhaps above all by the adoption of a better plan 
of organization. Third, the county Y.M.C.A. is to aci in specific direc- 
tions and perform tasks the churches do not, at least, perform, rather 
than seek to establish itself as a new and general religious institution; 
and to serve as a clearing-house for rural agencies and ideas of community 
welfare instead of seeking to make itself a competitive undertaking. 
The volume represents a sane, constructive spirit. It will prove 
useful and instructive to lay readers generally who are interested in this 


field. 
Joun M. GILLETTE 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH DAKOTA 


Le Probléme mondial. (Etudes de politique internationale.) By 
ALBERT ToRRES. Rio de Janeiro: Imprensa Nacional, 1913. 
Pp. xvili+212. 

This small volume is a study of the problem whether war is necessary. 
“The first problem of our civilization is that of ascertaining whether our 
spirit has not attained that degree of development where physical con- 
flict between nations ought to disappear; whether this abnormal process, 
residue of old passions and ancient prejudices, under the impulsive 
ascendancy of the crassest motives of primitive men and of the society 
of an inferior age, is not contrary to the adaptation of our nature to our 
physical and social environment”’ (p. 1). 

The fact that the European war has broken out since the publication 
of this study does not detract from its importance or timeliness. The 
Balkan war was in progress at the time of its publication. But other 
events were also transpiring. The Balkan war was being held in bounds; 
new treaties of arbitration were formed. Among the world’s statesmen 
whom the author names as exponents of peace are: Raymond Poincaré, 
Sir Edward Grey, William Taft, Woodrow Wilson, and the Emperor 
of Germany. “All the world does justice and renders homage to the 
peaceful sentiments of the Emperor of Germany and to the efforts em- 
ployed by his majesty to assure peace in the world” (p. 17). 

The thesis of Torres is, not that there will be no more wars, but that 
war is no longer necessary as a basis for the settlement of disputes between 
states or nations. In support of this contention he brings to bear a 
consideration of the progress of the human spirit since civilization began 
and especially the triumphs of peace continuously achieved since the 
close of the eighteenth century. 
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First Torres states his problem; then he describes briefly the idea 
of peace in its evolution. In his review of the masterful contributions 
to the idea of peace as a working basis for human society, he catalogues 
great pontiffs like Gregory III and Innocent JII, great thinkers of the 
pulpit like St. Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, and St. Bernard; great 
writers like Dante, Wycliffe, and Erasmus; makers of international law 
like Suarez, Grotius, and Pufendorf, the Quaker William Penn; great 
philosophers like Kant, and a long list of eighteenth-century Frenchmen. 
He extolls Jeremy Bentham, “whom Bolivar called the legislator of the 
world” (p. 49), and alludes to John Stuart Mill’s project of an inter- 
national court of justice. 

To the question whether physical conflict is necessary a negative is 
urged on the ground that conflict (/a /utte) is not even one of the ends of 
life; life is the end of life (cf. pp. 1 and 55). The idea of war is an 
acquired habit, an evil custom that can be set aside; man is not by 
instinct warlike. The notion of civilization is itself conventional; its 
contents change with human progress. “The imperialistic law of civi- 
lization and the educative and tutelary function of the powers therefore 
is a sort of passing command exercised successively by peoples in accord- 
ance with the accidents of their evolution” (p. 134). “The formation 
of empires is impossible since political authority has been founded on 
the social life, and as the social life has enriched itself from beyond its 
own borders. The only great empire of our day, that of England, is a 
nominal empire, over an assemblage of free peoples, more free even than 
many sovereign nations. English empire will be the ideal of the pacific 
organization of humanity; its existence is itself proof of the possibility 
of this idea: only the human empire cannot extend itself into the meshes 
of a race or a nationality” (pp. 131-32). 

The Monroe Doctrine Torres interprets correctly as only at the out- 
set a declaration of the independence of the Western from the Eastern 
Hemisphere to the effect that the direct source of law in a state on either 
side of the sea was law. This doctrine was gradually expanded until 
it became equivalent to the assertion of the primacy of the United 
States or the hegemony of the United States over all American states. 
This expanded doctrine has been happily merged according to our 
author by the delegates of the United States at the Hague Conference 
into a leadership of American states for securing the peace of the world. 

In conclusion this study of internationa! politics urges for the peace 
of the world the organization of a permanent congress of the powers 


(pp. 209-13). 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Isaac Loos 
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Prestige: A Psychological Siudy of Social Estimates. By Lewis 
Leopotp. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1913. Pp. 350. 
10s. 6d. net. 

This is a book of subtle observation and of keen insight. It is 
written in something of the manner of those earlier observers and 
commentators upon human behavior of whom Montaigne and La 
Rochefoucauld are perhaps the best examples. It is stylistic and clever, 
innocent of abstractions, but not always clear, the fruit of much observa- 
tion and wide reading. 

The wide range which studies of human nature have taken in recent 
times has, on the whole, tended to discourage the broad, leisurely, 
and philosophic view of human character and conduct characteristic 
of the earlier observers. The study of human life has fallen into the 
hands of specialists whose minute studies have produced an enormous 
amount of brute fact, the interpretation of which, because of the narrow 
range of their studies, has too often turned out to be rather barren and 
abstract. 

The social sciences undoubtedly can still profit from the observation 
and study of those men who have retained the habit of looking at life 
broadly and who base their knowledge of human nature, not merely 
on the fruits of special studies, but upon the casual and intimate observa- 
tion of life at first hand. This is, perhaps, the chief merit of the present 
volume. It is the work of a scholar but also of an observer, one who has 
studied human nature with something of that affectionate interest with 
which a naturalist studies bugs. 

The thesis of the book is that prestige must be looked upon as a 
psychological, rather than as a moral, value. It is something, in short, 
that we must study disinterestedly as we would any other object in 
nature. The author has attemped to exhibit systematically, in all the 
important relations of life, the manner in which the influence of prestige 
exercises a subtle and often unperceived influence, especially over our 
moral and aesthetic judgments. To the extent, however, that our 
judgments of the values of life are subject to this insidious bias, prestige 
becomes a force that must be reckoned with. 

Among the subjects discussed in this volume are: “Prestige and 
Democracy,’’ “Prestige and Love,”’ “Prestige and Religion,” “Prestige 
and Economic Life,” “Prestige and Brute Force,’ “Prestige and 
Intellect,”’ “Prestige and Abnormality.”” One of the most interesting 
chapters in the book is that in which the author describes the inti- 
mate relations existing between prestige and prejudice, two forces which 
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play so important a part in the racial and class conflicts which have 
assumed a prominent place in the modern scene. Interesting, in this 
connection, is the author’s description of the manner and circum- 
stances under which prejudice may be converted into prestige. 

The book is valuable for the wealth of acute observation and subtle 
suggestion which it contains, as well as for its main purpose of bringing 
the subject of prestige into the field of scientific observation and of 
making it an object of study. 

ROBERT E. PARK 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Development of Modern Turkey as Measured by Its Press. 
By AuMED Emin, PH.D. Vol. LIX, No. 1, ‘Columbia 
University Studies in History, Economics and Public Law.” 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., agents, 1914. Pp. 270. 
$1.00. 

Much has been written about the “power of the press,’’ and there 
is, or used to be, a pretty general conviction that the newspaper, unre- 
strained in its activities, was vital to the existence of democratic insti- 
tutions. Very little has been done as yet, however, either to describe 
the nature and function, or to define the character and limits, of the 
power and control which the press exercises. This volume, which 
is primarily historical, is a contribution to our knowledge of the subject. 
While its chief interest is, perhaps, in the intimate glimpse that it gives 
into the working of the forces that are making history in Turkey today, 
it presents at the same time a striking illustration of the way in which 
great and revolutionary changes have been effected through the medium 
of the printed page. 

The effect of the press in Turkey has been to release and set in motion 
immense social forces which had only needed the contact with modern 
life to stimulate them into action. The Young Turk Movement is 
evidently the product of the newspaper and its history is bound up with 
the extension, to isolated communities of the empire, of modern machin- 
ery for the communication of ideas and sentiments. 

No special attempt has been made in this volume to do more than 
present the outstanding facts, and no effort has been made to draw 
any general conclusions in regard to the influence or function of the 
press in society generally. Its value to the student of the newspaper 
is that of a sourcebook. It offers an opportunity to study the effect 
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of publicity in regard to public affairs in a region of which it may be 


said that fifty years ago a public did not exist. 
ROBERT E. Park 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Wissenschaft und Hypothese. XVIII. Probleme der Sozialphiloso- 

phie. By Rospert MicuHets. Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 
1914. Pp. 218. M. 4.80. 

This is the eighteenth number of a series begun in 1906 by the issue 
of a small volume entitled Science and Hypothesis by Henri Poinacré 
(Paris), translated from the French into German by F. and L. Linder- 
mann (Munich). Intervening numbers have been issued at somewhat 
irregular intervals; every year since 1906, except 1909, is represented by 
one or more numbers. In 1913 five new numbers appeared. Many 
others are in preparation. A list of preceding numbers, each briefly 
described, enables the student to select the special study in which his 
interest lies. 

The number under review is given to an examination of the standing 
problems that must be central in any social philosophy: co-operation, 
solidarity, and caste. The author’s purpose is not so much to offer solu- 
tions of these problems as it is to bring the problems themselves into 
correct perspective. 

That Michels does bring forward fresh viewpoints may be seen from 
his first chapter in which he lists the policy of mercantilism, especially 
that of Colbert as based on the principle of co-operation (cf. p. 2). By 
the side of labor co-operation in the form of joint production directed 
by the laborers themselves, consumers’ leagues, profit sharing, and 
political labor parties, he places forms of capitalistic co-operation, 
trusts, cartels, and “‘industriellen corners” (p. 23). Before closing this 
chapter he asks, Are classes and parties identical? He recognizes both 
the internal and external conflicts of co-operation. 

Michels devotes a short chapter to Eugenics. “Among the new 
sciences which with their antique names delight or alarm the heart of 
the educated multitude, eugenics is the newest”’ (p. 44). This new dis- 
cipline wants ‘only what all good and wise men for many thousand years 
have wanted”’ (p. 44). With a deeper conviction he discusses solidarity 
and caste (chap. iii). He regards labor unions and strikes, for example, 
not as negations of solidarity, but as practical exemplifications thereof. 
“The heavenly blossom of solidarity grows and ripens only in the vol- 
canic soil of conflicting interests” (p. 55). The solidarity of humanity, 
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like the exclusively common intétests of social classes, is a Utopia. 
“Solidarity combines only equals belonging to the same caste”’ (p. 56). 

Although caste in the old sense is dead—even in India it is outlawed— 
the spirit of caste survives in modern industrialism; it lurks in any well- 
ordered division of labor (cf. p. 59). The absence of the caste spirit 
(Kastengeist) in the upper ranks of society is only apparent. “On the 
street equality, in the parlor, inequality.” In the maintenance of caste 
the function of woman is particularly active. ‘In practically all civilized 
states the education of woman is narrower, more bound to the house, than 
that of man” (p. 60). A fourth and a fifth chapter on the progress and 
the measure of morality respectively are followed by a chapter on the 
problem of Koketterie. Although one would not call it a defense of 
Koketterie, it may be said that this subject is discussed from a broad 
point of view. “Diese Illusion spielt aber nun hiufig eine die Ehe und 
die Moral schiitzende Rolle” (p. 95). 

The seventh chapter is devoted to an extended consideration of the 
proletariat in science; in the eighth the stability of the nobility is brought 
under examination; in the ninth the position of the international bour- 
geoisie is analyzed. It would be difficult to summarize these chapters; 
they are themselves a summary of the last century and more of the his- 
tory of Western Europe, especially the history of Germany, with some 
notice of world history. The reading of this book, which closes with a 
brief examination of the interactions of economics and politics, may be 
urged on both the economist and the sociologist on account of its clear- 
headed analysis of the problems which are, most of them, at any rate, 
both economic and social. The style is clear. It is written in easy 
German as compared with the abstruse and ponderous style of the 


usual German treatise. 
Isaac Loos 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


The Abolition of Poverty. By Jacop H. HOLLANDER. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914. Pp. 122. $0.75 net. 

Brevity, abundance of well-sifted data, skilful defense of his con- 
structive proposals, and frank abandonment of time-honored economic 
theories unite in Professor Hollander’s statement of the salient aspects 
of a central problem in applied economics. With his English colleague, 
Professor Marshall, the author believes that mankind will in the future 
consider poverty as odious as slavery. In the preface he says that “The 
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purpose of this little essay is to set forth the needlessness of poverty. 
Like preventable disease, economic want persists as a social ill only 
because men do not desire sufficiently that it shall cease. There is still 
much mumbling of old commonplaces, and it seemed worth while to 
emphasize anew this definite corollary of modern political economy, that 
the essential causes of poverty are determinable and its considerable 
presence unnecessary.” 

After distinguishing between economic inequality, pauperism, and 
poverty—‘economic insufficiency’’—the writer discusses “the social 
surplus,” holding that there is no assignable limit to the increase of 
wealth. Those who see in the theory of Malthus confirmation of the 
viev that poverty is inevitable will do well to read the historical and 
statistical data of chap. ii. Attacking the question of distribution of 
income, Dr. Hollander rejects the theories of the natural selectionists 
and the collectivists and favors the more cautious and less perilous policy 
of “constructive social regulation.” He insists that “There has never 
been a well-considered, deliberately planned campaign against the causes 
of poverty, looking forward to its definite elimination as a form of social 
disease. Until such effort has been made—and has failed—it is neither 
scientifically sound nor tactically wise to abandon an already existing 
industrial order for a new and untried one”’ (pp. 44-45). 

The chapters on the rate of wages and the underpaid contain an able 
defense of sane trade unionism and minimum-wage provisions. Chap. 
vi analyzes the causes and preventives of unemployment, succinctly out- 
lining the measures detailed in the books of Webb, Beveridge, and 
Rowntree, especially emphasizing the need for labor exchanges and 
national unemployment insurance. State provision against accident, 
sickness, and old age is advocated in the chapter on the unemployable. 

One of the many forces antagonizing the writer’s program of eco- 
nomic betterment is the attitude of the law. The common-law principle 
of risk and fault blocks a system of social insurance (p. 98), and, referring 
to the legal opinion that minimum-wage legislation is unconstitutional, 
Professor Hollander asserts that “there has been a singular perversion 
of the historical purpose and the essential meaning of the guaranty that 
no man shall be deprived of his life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law—with the result that it has been necessary for a judge 
of the United States Supreme Court to insist that ‘The 14th Amendment 
does not enact Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Social Statics’”’ (p. 78). 

E. L. TALBERT 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
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Sex Antagonism. By WALTER HeEAPE. New York: Putnam, 
1913. Pp. 217. $1.50. 

It must have been a sense of humor which led the publishers to put 
this volume in their “Science Series.’’ It is a fine illustration of the 
sort of mental pathology a scientist, especially a biologist, can exhibit 
when, with slight acquaintance with other fields than his own, he ven- 
tures to dictate from “natural law”’ (with which Mr. Heape claims to 
be in most intimate acquaintance) what social and ethical relation shall 
be. And when such a man-with-one-idea elects to write on the relation 
between the sexes, or on the woman movement, the product is very likely 
to remind one vividly of the early nineteenth-century screeds on the 
character and duties of women. 

The bulk of the book is taken up with a lamely sustained effort to 
show that Frazer’s theory of the origin of exogamy and totemism, as 
set forth in The Golden Bough, is erroneous; that the true origin of both 
lies in biological law, exogamy arising from the male’s need of sexual 
variety, totemism from the female’s effort “to restrict the wanderings of 
the errant male’’ and to strengthen the bonds which consolidate the 
family. Thus from the earliest primitive times there has been a natural 
sex antagonism, because the sexual needs, as well as the reproductive 
organization—and hence the nervous and mental make-up—of men and 
women are different and always will be. This of course opens the way 
for reiteration of the old platitudes about equality not being possible, 
and woman as the complement to man. 

From the thinly veiled plea for a double standard of sex morals, if 
not for out-and-out polygamy, we gather that Mr. Heape is not more 
interested in disproving Frazer’s theories than he is in setting the world 
aright as to the present “sex war.’’ He sees only disaster and perver- 
sion in the modern woman movement—perhaps because in his yiew the 
modern woman movement and the English militant suffragism are 
synonymous. The present movements can only result in increasing the 
number and power of mentally and physically pathological spinsters— 
the bulk of the feminists belong to this class—who will rule society with 
perverted notions, to the lasting detriment of the normal women (and 
the more exclusively maternal, the more normal they are). Only dis- 
aster to the race can follow. 

Such a book, neglecting all economic, psychological, and ethical 


values, deserves slight attention. 
A. B. WoLFE 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
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Play and Recreation for the Open Country. By Henry S. Curtis. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1914. Pp. 265. $1.25. 

Some solution is suggested for nearly every problem of rural life in 
this manual which purports to deal only with the recreational needs and 
possibilities of the open country. Reason for this breadth of treatment 
is to be found in the author’s view that all interests, for adults and chil- 
dren alike, must be pursued in the spirit of play. Farm life, in his esti- 
mation, tends to be increasingly dull, unsocial, and work-ridden. Its 
need for organized recreation is exceptionally urgent. 

The first chapter insists that the hard labor of the farm should not 
determine the character of rural home life: the development of children 
should be the primary consideration. Excellent suggestions for chil- 
dren’s play are offered. In the chapter on the organization of play in 
the rural school are practical facts as to rules of games and cost of equip- 
ment, and advocacy of such organizations as the Boy Scouts and the 
Camp Fire Girls. 

Since by play the author means not only “recreation”’ but all work 
carried on with enthusiasm and intelligence, much is made of the agencies 
which render rural occupations co-operative and stimulating —the grange, 
the farmers’ institute, the Chautauqua, university extension lectures, 
country fairs, boys’ corn clubs, girls’ canning clubs. 

How to direct rural recreation is an important question. It is 
admitted that teachers, ministers, county superintendents, and state 
secretaries of agriculture are accomplishing something now. The cor- 
relation and extension of all available agencies of rural betterment will 
not be satisfactorily worked out until each community has a permanent, 
trained, salaried official who devotes his entire time to the problem. 

The book, full of information and recommendations, is a valuable 
guide for teachers, ministers, mothers, and directors of recreation in 


rural districts. 
E. L. TALBERT 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


The Rural Church Movement. By Epwin L. Earp. Methodist 
Book Concern, 1914. Pp. 177. $0.75 net. 

In the preface to the volume the author states that his purpose has 
been to select out of the history of the movement those outstanding facts 
and methods that have been of value and apply them to the conditions 
of rural life the church is now facing, showing those adapted to new con- 
ditions, and those to be discarded because no longer useful. The treat- 
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ment which the writer gives his subject realizes the aim in his character- 
istic way. The volume is popular in its style and well adapted to the 
unspecialized reader. It has vigor and stimulus so that it will doubtless 
be read by many workers and dwellers in the country. 

The work is both historical and sociological. Lessons for rural pur- 
poses are gained from considering the rural-mindedness of biblical 
leaders, from Teutonic peoples and the American pioneer period. The 
facts and causes of church decline are presented. The causes he gives 
are the influence of crank and schism in rural religious life, growth of 
industrialism, the urban movement, persistence of backward rural- 
church methods, an inadequate and relatively inferior rural ministry, 
and urbanized education of country ministers (pp. 76-80). Elsewhere 
he shows that denominational divisiveness is an additional cause (p. 76). 

The outstanding ideas of the book may be summarized as follows: 
The country church must develop a spiritual leadership, since leadership 
is a fundamental necessity of rural reconstruction (chap.i). The church, 
together with the Sunday school and all its other appendages, must be 
socialized. This thought runs through all the work (see especially chaps. 
vi-x). Much is made of the “social-center parish plan.”’ By this is 
meant the territorial centralization of the church, the consolidated 
school, and the “voluntary economic, social, and political associations 
of rural life” (p. 31). Where this plan has been tried it has had tonic 
effects on church attendance and growth (p. 67). The various elements 
in the development of the plan are considered in chap. vii. Chaps. 
x-xii are devoted to the beneficial effects on rural life of co-operation 
and federation of churches, of the Christian associations, and of a 
reconstructed home missions policy. 

The author is broad and progressive in his ideas and the volume is 
characterized by a spirit of sanity. The work is not critical but it is 


wholesome. 
Joun M. GILLETTE 


UNIVERSITY OF NorRTH DAKOTA 


Railway Conductors. A Study in Organized Labor. By Epwin 
CriypE Rossins. Columbia Studies, No. 148. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1914. Pp. 183. $1.50. 

This is a “recital of facts, giving the aims, purposes, and activities 
of the Order, based upon official records.’’ It deals with the history and 
government of the Order, its trade regulations and benefit system; the 
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appendix contains lists of strikes, cases of arbitration, and wage statistics. 
As a “recital of facts” this is an important and valuable book; rather 
singularly it is the first comprehensive study that has ever been pub- 
lished regarding a railway brotherhood. 

Two general points of view appear in this book. In the chapters on 
wages and benefit systems there is a genetic point of view; policies are 
interpreted in terms of the social conditions out of which they developed. 
The rest of the book is a “recital of facts”’ unrelated to social conditions; 
it is “merely”’ descriptive, and lacks the genetic point of view. For 
instance, after mentioning the formation of the first union of conductors, 
the author states, ‘Evidently the time was ripe for a movement of this 
kind” (p. 16); but he does not tell just how “the time was ripe,’’ nor 
what made it “ripe.’’ Description and “recital of facts”’ are, of course, 
necessary and valuable; but the former method is the more valuable. 
The Order of Railway Conductors must be known genetically, if it is 
to be thoroughly understood. If the genetic point of view had been 
maintained consistently, this book would have given more assistance in 
determining the extent to which the railway brotherhoods, which are 
frequently held up as model unions, furnish the clue to a solution of 
labor difficulties. 

The author shows historically that the Order did not become suc- 
cessful until it adopted the policy of trade regulations and strikes. This 
makes it necessary to modify the assertion, which is sometimes made, 
that the success of the railway brotherhoods is due entirely to their bene- 
ficiary systems. But the author fails to show that the system of benefits 
and insurance reacted upon the trade regulations; one of the values of 
this system is that it assists the officials to maintain discipline and 


enforce trade regulations. 
E. H. SUTHERLAND 


WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 


Vocation and Learning. By HuGO MUNSTERBERG. St. Louis: The 
Peoples University, 1912. Pp. 289. 

It requires vast knowledge and long experience to write a simple and 
intelligible book for a popular audience on so large a theme, and Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg has singular qualifications for the task which he has 
done well. Proceeding outward from the experience of common life he 
shows by text and suggestion diagrams how the special sciences and 
vocations are developed. In the selection of courses of study and in the 
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choice of a vocation this clear exposition will be found helpful to teachers, 
students, and parents. 

There may be reason for challenging the place assigned to sociology 
in this scheme. Perhaps it would be better to regard the whole con- 
struction as involving the sociological conception of the organic relations 
of activity, motive, and knowledge in the formation of a program of 
studies and conduct. The discussion indicates that at each crisis of 
personal development the actor and the student ought to map out, with 
ever-increasing breadth and accuracy, the next stages of the process. 
This would lead for an elementary survey at the beginning of college 
life, another at the beginning of the professional training, and another 
whenever one can find leisure to regard life as a whole. Certainly gen- 
eral sociology, even in its present imperfect stage, is able to contribute 
substantial assistance to those who wish to discern the connection 
between the various sciences and the relation of bodies of knowledge to 
the ends of existence and the activities best adapted to promote them. 
In this sense Professor Miinsterberg’s entire book is a contribution to 
general sociology, and his particular depiction of sociology is inadequate. 

C. R. HENDERSON 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


War’s Aftermath. A Preliminary Study of the Eugenics of War as 
Illustrated by the Civil War of the United States and the Late 
Wars in the Balkans. By DAvip STARR JORDAN and HARVEY 
ERNEST JORDAN. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1914. Pp. xxxi+104. $0.75. 

Here is undertaken, under the auspices of the World Peace Founda- 
tion, a first estimate of the racial loss in the South, due to our Civil War. 
The numerical loss was about ro per cent of the white population; but 
the authors are disposed to believe that the dysgenesic loss, though not 
ascertainable in statistical form, was disproportionately greater. 

The method of investigation was that of the type study. Spottsyl- 
vania and Rockbridge counties, Virginia, and Cobb County, Georgia, 
were chosen as representative areas. The general desire was to find 
regions originally rich in the finer human stock, where loss of life in war 
had been heavy, and where there had been little change due to social or 
economic conditions, or to migration. After many interviews with 
representative men of these localities, especially veterans of the war, the 
opinions of these men were reduced to thirty concrete propositions in 
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questionnaire form “and sent broadcast over the South to the surviving 
Confederate officers and other men of intelligence, for comment and 
criticism.”” The gist of the book is an analysis of fifty-five of the answers. 

In addition, there is a brief introduction dealing with the outbreak 
of the present European war, a discussion of “War’s Aftermath in 
Macedonia’’—this not so much eugenical as sociological—and a well- 
wrought poem by David Starr Jordan, inspired by the contemplation of 
“A forest crass men call ‘The Wilderness,’’’ designed to make the reader 
a lasting enemy of war. 

The conclusion of the major investigation is that “with respect to 
the eugenic aspect of the Civil War we are dealing with matters insus- 
ceptible of precise determination A just weighing of all this 
evidence, however, leaves a decided balance in favor of grave racial hurt 
in consequence of war, and this certainty is cumulative becoming more 
definite with the consideration of each new area.”’ 

This contribution to eugenic literature is not a demonstration; one 
might even assert, in the face of all it contains, the thesis recently 
defended by a professor in one of our eastern colleges, that the period 
which includes a nation’s greatest wars marks its greatest activity in all 
other directions. The authors freely admit that war’s aftermath cannot 
be measured and recorded in quantity. The book is one of dramatic 


suggestion, well worth while, which ever side of the argument one takes. 
D. W. LARUE 


STaTE NORMAL SCHOOL 

Le Concept social du crime, son évolution. Par J. MAXWELL, 
Docteur en médicine, Substitut du Procureur général prés la 
cour d’appel de Paris. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1914. Pp. 428. 

The author, already well known in the field of criminology, is at 
pains to show that the theory of punishment has been subject to modi- 
fications by the evolutionary process; that all is relative to the conditions 
and modes of thinking of each age and people. This part of the argu- 
ment has been amply illustrated already by Westermarck, Hobhouse, 
and other historians of morals. The main contentions of the work are 
summarized (p. 425): 

1. The original character of all crime is an injury, moral or material. 
Reparation is left to the victim or his relatives. The principle of this relation 
is in the sentiment of vengeance. 

2. When the injury cannot be repaired except by means of a greater 
damage, the collective reaction at first is not manifested. 
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3. Social life, during its evolution, contributed to the formation of a public 
opinion, whose elements are partly derived from religion. Crime is then 
estimated, not only from the point of view of injury, but also from a moral 
standpoint. 

4. The moral estimate, however, has the same origin as the other; its 
principle is in a real or imaginary interest, generally fear of the gods. Morality 
does not correspond to any innate natural law; it is contingent. 

5. Cities were constituted by grouping of families and this favored the 
progress of morals. 

6. The classification of offenses has always had a political cause; its object 
was to protect general interests. 

7. Primitively crime was the act alone, later it meant act and intention 
combined. 

8. Under religious influences the intention assumed an exaggerated impor- 
tance; the crime was regarded less as an injury to society than an offense to 
the deity. 

9. The influence of this false principle is still seen in confounding act with 
intention, so that courts regard crime less as an injury than as an act revealing 
the perversity of the author. 

10. The moral estimate of the criminal act is based on free will, and psy- 
chology has introduced the notion of attenuated responsibility. 

11. Confusion has arisen between the ideas of culpability, imputability, or 
moral responsibility, and penal responsibility. 

12. The psychiatrists have called attention to the dangerous character of 
degenerates, partly responsible. 

The main practical conclusion is that effort must be concentrated on pro- 
tection of society, including indemnity to innocent victims. 

C. R. HENDERSON 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
The Social Emergency. Studies in Sex Hygiene and Morals. 

Edited by W. T. Foster, President of Reed College, Portland, 
Oregon. With an Introduction by CHARLEs W. E ror, Presi- 
dent Emeritus of Harvard University. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1914. Pp. viiit-224. $1.35 net. 

This volume had its origin in an extension course offered to teachers 
and social workers by Reed College. It is thus an evidence of the social 
spirit of that college, while its contents also indicate the interest and 
activity of the state of Oregon in matters of sex morality and hygiene. 
The editor introduces and concludes the book, the other chapters being 
contributed by specialists in the various phases of the problem. An 
excellent bibliography is added to the volume. 
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The social emergency of the twentieth century is produced by the 
breakdown of the old silence taboo regarding sex and the turning of the 
searchlight of publicity upon every phase of the problem before we are 
prepared to deal with it. The purpose of this book is to offer to teachers, 
ministers, and parents accurate information and such practical sugges- 
tions for the instruction of young people as will not only safeguard them 
but give them high moral and spiritual ideals. The treatment is sane, 
sound, and vigorous. The most uncompromising denunciation of vice 
is combined in it with a discriminating and sympathetic analysis of all 
the causes of vice. The treatment is practical. For, while emphasizing 
the special difficulty of method in dealing with sex problems and the fact 
that we have not, as yet, worked out an approved solution for the prob- 
lem in all its phases, it indicates with caution the best means available. 
Public education is this means and the method of the education is given 
in detail. The teaching of sex hygiene in public schools is insisted upon, 
but equal insistence is laid upon the necessity of training for those who 
are to teach it, and upon a rigorous control of their admission to the 
ranks of teachers of this subject. 

The last chapter, on agencies, methods, materials, and ideals, is an 
especially good one. Here, as in the chapter on medical phases of the 
problem, the point is wisely urged that fear of disease is not a sufficient 
safeguard for young people, since science may at any time discover pro- 
tection from the social diseases. High moral and social ideals are indis- 
pensable. The lack of adequate vocational training for girls is given due 
weight as one of the causes of vice, and the prevalence of abnormal 
stimuli in the environment of young people of today is brought out. 

For the accuracy and soundness of its information, the vigor of its 
attitude toward vice, and its high purpose, this book is conspicuous in 
this field. 

FRANCES FENTON BERNARD 

MIssouRI 


Contributions to Vital Statistics. By FREDERICK G. HorrMan,LL.D. 


It is a noteworthy service of the competent statistician of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company which we find in several pamphlets relating 
especially to the health and economic life of working people in this 
country. Here an official of a private corporation offers, from his ample 
store of facts gathered for a very practical purpose, a substantial aid to 
the scientific study of social politics. 
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“The Significance of a Declining Death Rate.”’ Address delivered 
before the National Conference on Race Betterment, Battle Creek, Mich., 
January, 1914. 

“Some Elements of Vital Statistics.” 

“The Economic Progress of the United States during the Last 
Seventy-five Years.’ Address delivered on the occasion of the Seventy- 
fifth Anniversary Meeting of the American Statistical Association, Bos- 
ton, Mass., February 14, 1914. 

“The Chances of Death and the Ministry of Health.’ Address 
delivered before the Divinity School, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn., March 30, 1914. 

“The Educational Value of Cancer Statistics to Insurance Com- 
panies, the Public, and the Medical Profession.” Reprinted from 
Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics, June, 1914, pp. 726-30. 

“Workmen’s Compensation for Industrial Diseases.” No. 9 of the 
reprints of reports and addresses of the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, 1913 meeting, at Seattle, Wash. 

“The Decline in the Tuberculosis Death-Rate, 1871-1912.” Re- 
printed from the Transactions of the Ninth Annual Meeting of the National 
Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. 

“Rural Health and Welfare.” American Land and Irrigation Expo- 
sition, New York City, November 15--30, 1912. 

“Industrial Accidents and Trade Diseases in the United States.”’ 
Reprinted from the Transactions of the Fifteenth International Congress 
on Hygiene and Demography. 

“The Present Position of Municipal Vital Statistics in the United 
States.”” Reprinted from the Transactions of the Fifteenth International 


Congress on Hygiene and Demography. 
C. R. HENDERSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


I. Opportunities in School and Industry for Children of the Stockyards 
District. By Ernest L. TALBERT, PH.D. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1912. Pp. vit+64. 

The American Girl in the Stockyards District. By Louise 

MONTGOMERY. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1913. Pp. vit+7o. 

The first of this series, an investigation carried on under the direction 

of the Board of the University of Chicago Settlement, is a study of the 
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industrial status of stockyards children, especially those between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen. It had the advantage of working from the 
Settlement, whose relation to the community was already close and well 
established. The study combined both investigation and actual voca- 
tional help; thus, while the field of investigation was limited, the facts 
gleaned are exceedingly concrete and important. The significant con- 
clusions are: (1) the need of vocational education as an integral part of 
the school course; (2) the need of vocational guidance; (3) an increase 
in family incomes to make school attendance more possible. Minor sug- 
gestions are for the raising of the school age limit to sixteen and the 
increase in continuation schools. This report forms an interesting and 
valuable contribution to our knowledge both of immigrant needs and of 
the defects in our public schools. 

The second of this series is a study of the difficulties of adjustment in 
home, school, and industry for the American girl in the stockyards. A 
group of goo girls from 500 families was studied. Conclusions are that 
the school does not meet the needs of these girls; many of them leave as 
soon as the minimum age limit allows; their employment under sixteen 
is not necessary to any business or industry and is detrimental to their 
health and to their future as wage-earners. Recommendations are for 
reorganization of the school, a revised compulsory education law, voca- 
tional guidance, supervision of recreation, and places of amusement. 

FRANCES FENTON BERNARD 

CoLuMBIA, MIssouRI 


Work and Wages. Part III, Social Betterment. By SypNey J. 
CHAPMAN. With an introduction by EArt Brassey. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1914. Pp. 382. 

This book is a continuation of Earl Brassey’s Work and Wages and 
Foreign Work and English Wages. Part I dealt with foreign competi- 
tion, Part II with wages and employment. Under the title Social 
Betterment the authors discuss aspects of social progress, housing, physi- 
cal deterioration, mortality, health, vocational training, boy and girl 
labor, conditions of labor, homeworkers and shop assistants, and public 
aid. The reader is aided to secure a reliable, instructive, and fairly 
complete view of the problems of amelioration, especially under British 
conditions. 

Among the many interesting discussions is that of deterioration of 
the race in the modern industrial situations, and here the authors are 
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optimistic. They call to their aid the biological doctrine that the germ 
plasm is continuous and is not affected by unfavorable conditions, and 
that the germ plasm of the unskilled mechanic is as valuable as that of 
the “higher classes’’ whose diminishing birth-rate gives anxiety to many 
eugenists. Experiments with various systems of providing better dwell- 
ings are described and interpreted. Specially instructive for Americans 
is the chapter on vocational training and guidance. 
C. R. HENDERSON 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Young Working Girls. A Summary of Evidence from Two Thou- 

sand Social Workers. Edited for the National Federation of 
Settlements by RoBErT A. Woops and ALBERT J. KENNEDY, 
its secretaries. With an Introduction by JANE ApDAMs, its 
first president. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1913. Pp. xili+185. $1.00 net. 

This volume is a digest of the experience and opinions of settlement 
workers and other social workers all over the country on the problem of 
the adolescent girl at work. The causes, both subjective and objective, 
of the lack of adjustment of the adolescent girl are tabulated, and the 
industrial, educational, and recreational aspects of the problem are dis- 
cussed. As is to be expected, the interest centers upon the weakness 
and deficiency of modern family life as the most important phase of the 
problem. Constructive social work must center in the home. It, as well 
as industry, is the chief source of failure. The provisional program out- 
lined, while it emphasizes chiefly betterment work with individual girls, 
families, and neighborhoods, also includes trade training, vocational 
guidance, provision for, and supervision of, recreation, and the teaching 
of sex hygiene. Such formulations of the experience of settlements on 
special problems are valuable as giving an intensive view of them to add 
to our wider and more extended studies of these problems. 


FRANCES FENTON BERNARD 
CoLuMBIA, MIssouRI 


Woman, Marriage and Motherhood. By ELIzABETH SLOAN 
CHESSER, M.B. New York: Funk & Wagnails Co., 1913. 

Pp. xv+287. $1.50 net. 
This book, by an English physician, is an interpretation and evalua- 
tion of our present social environment from the standpoint of its bearing 
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upon race and child welfare—especially through its effect upon the 
mother. A strong plea is made for the conservation of motherhood. In 
discussing the many movements already initiated and those that should 
be initiated for this purpose, the author covers a wide range of facts in 
many countries. 

The evolution of motherhood and marriage laws and customs form 
the specifically historical portions of the book. An excellent chapter on 
the legal position of the wife and mother is followed by a discriminating 
chapter on the ‘Unmarried Mother.”’ Scarcely a problem is omitted 
that has a bearing upon motherhood and child welfare, from divorce and 
the social evil to eugenics, women in industry, and the vote for women. 
Each chapter contains a wealth of statistics and concrete information of 
interest and significance. Practical and definite reforms are suggested 
in connection with each subject discussed. The tenor of the book is very 
strongly in the direction of social control. 

FRANCES FENTON BERNARD 

CotumBiA, Missouri 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The Problem of Unemployment Insurance in Germany.—The unemployment 
insurance law for German government appointees which was passed December 28, 
1911, may be regarded with pride. Social legislation has worked so well in Germany 
that other countries have copied its methods. In fact, England has gone a step 
farther in establishing a general insurance law, and this has aroused new interest in 
Germany. But in Germany the laborers and trade unions already have small systems 
of insurance. For a general insurance law, it would be difficult to define who the 
unemployed are. Furthermore, statistics do not show a great unemployment prob- 
lem in Germany, as other peoples are coming in, and emigration has steadily decreased. 
Though in the cities there is an overflow of workers, they are needed in the country. 
So it appears that the only way to solve the problem is to decrease seasonal employ- 
ment, to look to better distribution of the laborers, and to have a better organized 
labor bureau. The main thing, nevertheless, will always be that for the nation’s 
expanding population, through legislation and diplomacy, new outlets for its products 
must be found, and the problem will thus be solved by the expansion of its industries 
and commerce.—Curt Kohlmann, “Das Problem der Arbeitslosenversicherung in 
Deutschland,” Die Grenzboten, July 15, 1914. 5. W. @. 


The Foreign-born of the United States.—A recent census report analyzes the 
character of our immigration. The current has shifted in little more than a decade 
from Western to Southern and Eastern Europe, the largest proportion now coming 
from Italy and Austria. Although the German element among our foreign-born is 


still dominant, it is decreasing both relatively and actually. Of the immigrants, 
72 per cent remain in large cities. Chicago’s population is 35 per cent foreign-born; 
New York’s, 40 per cent; Boston’s, 35 per cent; Cleveland’s, 35 per cent; Detroit’s, 
33 per cent; Milwaukee’s, 30 per cent; Philadelphia’s, 25 per cent, and San Francisco’s, 
34 percent. Distribution by states shows most Irish, English, Russians, and Italians 
in New York, most Hungarians in Pennsylvania, most Scandinavians in Minnesota, 
and most Canadians in Massachusetts. It is significant that “one-third of the people 
of the United States are foreign-born or have one or two parents who were foreign- 
born.” —O. P. Austin, National Geographic Magazine, September, 1914. B.W.B 


The Investigation of the Association for Social Politics into the Real Wage 
Question.—The Verein fiir Sozialpolitik issued as one of its publications an investiga- 
tion by Dr. Carl von Tyszka entitled Wages and the Cost of Living in Western Europe 
in the Nineteenth Century. Tyszka reduces the available statistics on nominal wages 
to index figures. Similarly, statistics for household expenses are derived from actual 
laborers’ budgets and the prices of the necessities of life. From these two calculations 
is deduced the real purchasing power of wages at any given time. Pursuing this study 
for France, Spain, Belgium, England, and Germany, with material covering almost 
a century, the writer lays the foundation for a broad, international comparison which 
he pushes to its logical conclusions. The author fails to utilize material on budgets, 
prices, and wages, especially in Belgium and Germany, which he himself admits was 
athand. He fails to allow for variations in budgets over a long period, as for example 
changes in the price and use of wine and sugar in France. Undue emphasis is thrown 
on exceptional years as representing periods. In short, with much detailed criticism, 
the investigation is shown to be utterly useless for international comparisons, and 
locally without value except, perhaps, as regards England.—Dr. Herbig, ‘‘ Die Unter- 
suchungen des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik zur Reallohnfrage,” eee” < a? 
wissenschaft, July, 1914. 
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The Upper Class and the Workingman’s Idealism.—‘‘All struggle against all’’ 
is the gregarious animal instinct that human beings should repress. Strangely 
enough, it is not the so-called cultured upper class which originated the motto “all 
for one and one for all.’ This ideal comes from those liberal minds who have seen the 
depths of life and whose spirits have risen to the heights of idealism and have found 
a response to this idealism in the masses of workingmen. The great awakening 
among these masses the upper class knows very little about, other than as the rum- 
bling of a dangerous volcano. This class, which attaches so much importance to 
its psychological and philosophical spirit, should build its theories on knowledge of 
life from actual experience. If one carefully studies the workingmen in their daily 
life, one will find them to be more faithful, sincere, God-fearing, patriotic, and honor- 
able than many of those in the higher stations of life. Their aspiration is to secure for 
themselves a better present and for their posterity a better future. Hence the agita- 
tion for hygienic factory and housing conditions, shorter hours, and higher wages. 
This movement, which has unity, discipline, order, enlightenment, and efficiency as 
its foundation, and struggles for “ireedom, equality, and brotherhood,” demands a 
great deal of perseverence from its adherents in its struggle against conservatism, 
egoism, and the gregarious animal instincts—Dagny Tischendorf, ““Overklassen og 
Arbeidersporsmaalet,’’ Samtiden, No. 4, 1914. H. A. J. 


The New Malthusianism.—Not only France, America, and England, but also 
Germany and other European nations feel concerned about the rapidly falling birth- 
rate. The real cause for the decrease is not to be found in immigration, nor physical 
degeneration, nor alcoholism, nor in a lower percentage of marriages. The real 
cause is found in a desire not to have children in marriage. This attitude gains a 
powerful impetus and a scientific justification from the law of Malthus, which holds 
that the population of a country is in direct proportion to its food supply. Upon 
this theory organizations have been formed in France, England, and Germany, which 
have openly advocated to the lower classes the advisability of limiting the number of 
births as a means of bettering their economic condition. The result is marked. 
At first the two- and one-child system began among the upper-ten-thousand. Today 
the masses are adopting the same system.—F. R., ‘‘ Neumalthusianismus,” Lehre und 
Wehre, September, 1914. mA. 5. 


Question of Burdening German Industry by Social Insurance.—The question 
is whether social insurance can be further extended without hampering German indus- 
try. During the past ten years the complaints made by the manufacturer that the 
present social insurance law tends to cripple and discourage industry and make it 
impossible to compete with foreign products, because of the increased cost of production 
due to the manufacturers’ liability, has become more and more pronounced. This 
complaint has been especially marked in the circle of smaller manufacturers. An 
investigation of single industries has shown neither a regular rising nor a falling 
tendency in the number of bankruptcies and financial embarrassments. A study of 
the cost of production in Germany as compared with that in America and England 
shows that German industry stands in an ever-improving condition to compete with 
foreign manufacturers in the world-market. If one places the English workingman’s 
wage in the metal industry at 100, the German wage would be from 65 to 78, and 
the American wage from 161 to 169. Therefore whatever hampering influence social 
insurance may have, German industry stands on a better footing and is better able 
to compete in the world-market than England and America, because of the shorter 
working day and higher wage in those countries.—Branchart, ‘Zur Frage der Belas- 
tung der deutschen Industrie durch die Arbeiterversicherung,” Zeitschrift fiir die 
gesamte Versicherungs-Wissenschaft, July, 1914. m. A. J. 


Sociological View of the High Cost of Living.—In the journalism of today are 
some stock phrases having reference to our difficulty in securing the things we want. 
They are used interchangeably, and few realize how many distinct things they refer 
to. The first distinction which must be made is between cost and price: price refers 
to the exchange value of goods, measured in money; cost to the amount of effort, 
sacrifice, or pain necessary to secure the goods. Rising prices mean injustice to 
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certain classes; rising cost means that all classes are suffering loss. The cost of 
living is the exact amount of effort required to secure a reasonable amount of neces- 
saries and simple comforts. The same group of productive forces cannot simultane- 
ously produce luxuries and necessaries. The proportion in which they will be divided 
depends on a small percentage of the population. The result is that an increasing 
proportion of productive forces in this country produces luxuries rather than neces- 
saries, but neither the wealthy nor the poor are to blame. The former cannot be 
expected to employ capital and labor for production of everyday things simply to 
make them abundant; the latter must seek the highest wages and take their chance 
with prices.—H. P. Fairchild, Forum, July, 1914. A. B. L. 


The Settlement Movement in England and America.—The founders of the 
settlement movement in England insisted that the absence of machinery was its true 
value, and that the association between the social worker and the workingman must 
be personal and close, in order that social evils may be alleviated. This original idea 
has not been preserved. The settlements have become either training schools for 
future social workers or temporary homes for those already in the work. English 
settlements are not expected to lead the way in big things. The institutionalizing 
of the settlements has been a mistake, for it isolates them from the neighbors they 
set out to reach. There is a lack of enthusiasm in the movement at the present time, 
and a new impulse is needed. The settlement idea was first opposed in the United 
States, but has thoroughly justified itself as an institution well fitted to cope with the 
serious problems arising in connection with the immigrant. The leaders have striven 
to show that municipal governments should serve the needs of the community as a 
whole, and have led in establishing unionism among women. Their most important 
work is the establishment of neighborly relations with the people among whom they 
live and training them for citizenship.—E. J. Urwick and R. A. Woods, Quarterly 
Review, July, 1914. A. B. L. 


The Study of Christian Origins in France and England.—English historians 
have lately shown a lack of interest in church history which probably is due to a 
reaction from the time of religious controversy, as well as to the triteness and difficulty 
of the subject. The two books which lately have appeared, Christian Platonists 
in Alexandria, by the late Dr. Biggs of Oxford, and Early Church History, by Professor 
Gwatkin of Oxford, have a certain value, but neither of them is as large in scope as 
the Histoire ancienne de l’église, by Mgr. Duchesne. Dr. Biggs’s book shows great 
familiarity with the background of his subject, but gives a misleading impression as to 
the influence of the state on the early church, while Professor Gwatkin’s is superficial 
and contains innumerable repetitions, and is pervaded by a spirit of dogmatism. 
Mer. Duchesne, in his admirable work, shows a profound deference to the church, 
but asserts at the same time the historian’s right to pass unbiased judgments. 
Although it was once approved of by the head of the church it has now been placed 
on the Jndex, owing to agitation within the church. Mgr. Duchesne shows that 
Catholic scholarship can hold its own against all rivals—C. H. Turner, Quarterly 
Review, July, 1914. A. B. L. 


An Account of the Death Rites and Eschatology of the People of the Bougain- 
ville (Western Solomon Islands).—-The death rites of the Mono people on the islands 
in the Bougainville Strait include three ways of disposing of a dead body: (1) The 
ceremony of burning a body applies usually to a man or woman of chief’s rank. The 
nunu (“soul”) of the goods burned on the pyre is used by the dead person to pay 
Uauamai, the warden of the road. (2) The earth-burial; there seems to be in each 
village a ground where those not of chief’s rank are buried. (3) Casting into the sea 
is the least honorific method of disposal. The Mono conceptions of eschatology show 
that there is no clear line drawn between life and death. The nunuw of a sick man 
may wander from his body into the path of the dead, but if his soul be sent back to 
the body, death will not result. Every person has a nunu which at death becomes a 
nitu (“supernatural being”). On its journey after death the nunu meets Uauamai; 
after giving this nitu a gift, the soul is shown the way to Bareka in Bougainville. 
From Bareka, the nunu comes back to an Abode of the Dead, in the island to which 
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the living person belonged. In their final abode, the life of the dead is a continuation 
of the physical life of this world.—Gerald Camden W heeler, Archiv fiir Religions- 
wissenschaft, Nos. 1 and 2, 1914. A. D. 


Labor and the War.—As Labor Day and the Plattsburg celebration of a century 
of peace draw near, the countries of the western world are plunged into a gigantic 
struggle. Since the problems of each nation are the common problems of humanity, 
this conflict has shaken the foundations of all civilized society. Industry and the 
interests of the laboring people are identified with peace. Since the workers have 
helped to construct the world’s civilization, the results of their labor should be pro- 
tected. One of the fundamental causes leading to the present war was the re- 
establishment of autocracy under “legitimate” rulers, after the last Waterloo. That 
mysterious “balance of power” has resulted in the protection of national and, con- 
sequently, international, competitive militarism. The resulting war bears most 
heavily upon the workers of Europe, who should have voice and influence in the 
reorganization to follow. The reform movements of Europe have failed in this crisis 
because “‘they were organized primarily for the purpose of inculcating theory, and not 
for the purpose of putting theories into force.” It is the hope of America’s workers 
that she may become the clearing-house for all international intercourse, helping 
the warring nations back to a plane of peace and justice, and proving to the world 
that there is international morality—Samuel Gompers, American Federationist, 
October, 1914. A. D. 


Relation of Public Health to Race Degeneracy.—Although the public-health 
movement of the last half-century has saved many human lives, there has been 
going on at the same time a remarkable depreciation in racial vitality. While public 
sanitation has lessened the death-rate of acute diseases, the mortality from chronic 
diseases, in general, has doubled within thirty years. The marked decrease in the 
birth-rate, if due to physiological incompetence, is a direct symptom of racial decay. 
Because of careful treatment, mental defectives are increasing out of proportivn to 
the sourd part of the population. The reduction of infant mortality has increased 
the proportion of feeble infants and weakling adults. Public-health work must, 
therefore, concern itself with the improvement of these weaklings which it preserves. 
Race degeneracy can be checked, and a campaign for race betterment started, by 
securing trained men for every responsible position of health administration. There 
should be co-operation between boards of health and boards of education. Every 
person in the United States should know the principles of eugenics, the effects of 
alcohol and of venereal infections on the race. The results of scientific research in 
the study of food-should be made accessible to everyone. State life insurance, bring- 
ing the entire population under government medical inspection, and a national depart- 
ment of health would provide a central bureau in which to unify the work.—J. H. 
Kellogg, American Journal of Public Healih, August, 1914. A. D. 


Supernatural Beings of the Huron and Wyandot.—Supernatural attributes, in 
the ancient beliefs of the Huron and Wyandot, were ascribed largely to their mytho- 
logical beings, namely: (1) the primeval cosmogonic deities; (2) the sky-gods. These 
primeval beings fall into several groups. There were the superhuman people living 
in the Sky-world, from which the Sky-woman fell. There were human-like animals 
of the pristine Water-world, who made “the Island” (North America) on the Big 
Turtle’s back. On this island, the woman gave birth to twin sons, the deities that 
fashioned ‘“‘the Island” for the coming of the Indians. The races of giants were 
created by Taweskare, the Bad Twin; and dwaris were brought into being by Tse‘sta, 
the Good One. The sky-gods, although a less homogeneous group, occupy a promi- 
nent place in the pantheon of these tribes. Hamendiju (ii Wyandot) or Hawenniyu 
(in Iroquois) is the Great Spirit dwelling in the sky and controlling the whole world. 
In the ancient religion, the Sun and Moon were supposed to be human-like beings, 
shedding light upon “the Island.”” Heno, the Thunderer, is one of the most popular 


gods, worshiped both as Thunder Deity and God of vegetation, and revealing himself 
as guide and protector in war.—C. M. Barbeau, American Anthropologist, June, 1914. 
A. D. 
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To Hire Men by Machinery.—Can a psychological test be used in the selection 
of a vocation? Mr. O. V. Fry’s experiment with engineers of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road seems to prove that it is possible to determine whether or not a man can learn 
to do that kind of work efficiently. The psychotechnical apparatus consists of a disk 
containing two rings, which may be varied in color at the operator’s will. The record- 
ing device has seven magnet-controlled pens, which register the entire process on 
paper. From this record, the man’s quickness and accuracy can be figured out with 
a mathematical exactness. The experiment includes an elimination test, which 
requires the registration of the more restrictive colors seen; a memory test of the 
colors flashed on the ring; a test of reaction in touching buttons, as the lights appear; 
and a test to show quickness in picking out colors. After experimenting a few minutes, 
Mr. Fry was able to give as complete an account of an engineer’s fitness for his peculiar 
task as was the superintendent of the railroad, who had known the man for twenty 
years.—Arno Dosch, World’s Work, August, 1914. A. D. 


The War and the Wage-Earner.—The outbreak of the war brought on a panic 
in English commerce and industry, but owing to energetic measures by the govern- 
ment the national credit was restored and the importation of food-stuffs became almost 
normal. The Board of Trade received authority to confiscate food supplies, if it 
was of the opinion that they were unreasonably withheld or cornered. Steps were 
taken to prevent the disorganization of industries or trade, and to relieve the distress 
which would arise from want of employment by providing work for those that were 
thrown out by the collapse of the trade, by employing them in the improvement of 
roads, in afforestation, land reclamation, building, and other labor. To systematize 
the work, local committees are working in harmony with the various boards. The 
Provision of Meals act (1914) legalizes providing meals during holidays, and grants 
will be made for the feeding of all children of school age. Those not yet in school will 
be taken care of by voluntary contributions. The government is assisted by leading 
members of the opposition. For the first time in the history of England there is a 
committee for co-ordination of relief in each town or district, and the people are work- 
ing together.—Percy Alden, Coatem porary Review, September, 1914. A. B. L. 


Magic and Religion in Early Hellenic Society.—Considering the relations between 
_ magic and religion in the earliest as well as the latest stages of Greek society, we 
should consider it on the plane of animism and theism. Magic may be defined as a 
ritual act which does not appear to have any direct reference to a spirit or divinity, 
or which aims at compelling the spirit or deity to do or not to do certain things, while 
a service or act of prayer, implying a mood of deference or humility in dealing with 
the deity, is religious. This distinction seems clear, but it is by no means easy to 
apply it to the complex phenomena of ritual, so as to be able to refer to each detail 
in its proper category. The evolution of magic and the magical or godless elements 
cannot be studied in the ritual, for the two elements may be found in the same ritual 
and neither need be superimposed on the other. Theistic religion can generate a 
magic of itsown. ‘What is characteristic of Hellenism is its comparative indifference 
to magic and its bias toward the imagination of gods and spirits which so often trans- 
forms old deposits of magic, that the magical interpretation becomes at times anachro- 
nistic.”—L. R. Farnell, Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, Nos. 1 and 2, 1914. 
A. B. L. 


Max Adler and Historical Materialism.—The last two books of Max Adler, 
Marx, the Thinker, and Marxian Problems, are of especial value to the socialistic public 
for the reason that they serve to reconstruct the ideas that recent controversy threat- 
ened to overthrow. The essential question which proposes itself is that of materialism 
versus idealism. Max Adler shows that Marx uses the werds in the sense of eco- 
nomic—human—relations between individuals that do not exist objectively in the 
nature of things. Most of the aspects of Marx have gone astray by taking the words 
in a different sense than that in which they are used by him. On the question of 
determinism and free will, Max Adler does not take either side. Men should be 
considered both as body and as consciousness. He separates the domains of the socio- 
logical and the ethical but recognizes the two conceptions as equally justifiable. The 
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social is within us; not an exterior force. Each individual consciousness is social 
as well as individual. The isolated man of the classical economists is inconceivable. 
Without the idea the economic relations are nothing.—L. Meister, “‘Max Adler et 
le matérialisme historique,”’ Revue socialiste, June, 1914. E. B. R. 


The Social Concept of Crime.—Crime is an act forbidden under penalty. The 
effort to find a more general element that would make it possible to define a criminal 
act independent of positive legislation has remained sterile. In the beginning one 
finds universality of private vengeance. This sentiment appears to be the individual 
foundation of a later collective reaction which limits the right of private vengeance. 
Later comes the effort to separate crime into two elements: the deed and the intention. 
Under the supremacy of Roman Christianity the intention became more important 
than the action. This becomes a source of trouble when the religious sentiment loses 
its force or its unity. The judge keeps in mind the extenuating circumstances; the 
trouble comes with the extension of the principle to cover irresponsibles. This leads 
to the paradox that the vicious incorrigible should be treated with more leniency than 
the normal individual who makes an error. The essential character of all repression 
is the defense of the social order. The social reaction against crime is a measure 
analogous to those which assume public health. As for the semi-responsibles, a 
certain severity would contribute to keep them in order; indulgence does the con- 
trary.—Dr. J. Maxwell, “Le Concept social du crime,” Archives d’anthropologie 
criminelle, July, 1914. E. B. R. 


Tendencies in Economic Legislation in Wisconsin.—Progressive legislation in 
Wisconsin really represents no logical development; rather an adaptation of principles 
with which experiments have been made elsewhere “to fit new economic, social, and 
political conditions.”” The steps have been opportunistic rather than premeditated. 
There are noticeable, however, certain marked tendencies and a certain uniformity 
of purpose. Attempts have been made at a centralization of administration, intrusting 
to local or state bodies certain enlarged duties and powers. Railroad, Tax, Industrial, 
Dairy, and Food commissions have been established, and to cities a greater measure 
of control has been granted. Special prosecutors have been appointed to aid these 
commissions in the enforcement of their orders. To the commissions has been given 
the power to review cases before they are brought to trial. More accurate knowledge 
of economic conditions often makes possible a settlement of difficulties which will 
eliminate the necessity of taking them to the courts. In regard to legal reform, 
‘‘marked advance has been made in the laws which set up a standard which will be 
considered legal, and which require observance of the standard by frequent inspection 
and penalty if the rule is not obeyed.” A general property tax having proved inade- 
quate, tax reforms have included an adoption of (1) physical value of public utilities 
as a basis for taxation, (2) a state income tax, and (3) an inheritance tax. Over all 
processes of taxation there has been an extension of state supervision and control. 
Finally in all legislative moves “there is an increasing unwillingness to try to regulate 
complicated social and economic affairs on short notice and insufficient investiga- 
tion.”--Chester Lloyd Jones, Journal of Political Economy, October, 1914. 

M. G. B. 


Control of Premium Receipts.—Insurance matters, particularly in reference 
to the keeping of the accounts, need revision, but in contradistinction to the plan 
offered by Dozent Josef Koburger, providing that revision should follow all the quota- 
tions point for point, throughout all the books used in the accounting, there is a scheme 
presented more in the nature of a summary method, which would avoid waste in effort. 
The method is easily understood, and depends upon a specific mode of grouping the 
items to be posted. The present system is too complex, by reason of needless details. 
For the scheme proposed only two books are needed—the Zugangs Kontrollbuch and 
the Abgangs Kontrollbuch. All the data that may possibly be needed are entered 
for each policy opposite its number, in columns so arranged that any necessary knowl- 
edge may be gained, or any desired calculations made, almost at a glance. Certain 
definite items—the months when premiums fall due, etc.—are marked with an asterisk 
to promote facility of understanding. The correct use of this sign is perhaps the most 
difficult part of a scheme which is as a whole very simple and capable of execution by 
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one only slightly versed in insurance accounting. The control of the receipt of pre- 
miums as it is worked out in Denmark reaches very closely the ideal, since their method 
of revision not only reveals any mistakes made, but causes their discovery before they 
have entered into further calculations.—J. P. Hjorth, “Kontrolle der Primienein- 
nahme,” Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Versicherungs-Wissenschaft, September, 1914. 

M. G. B. 


Machinery in Sixteenth-Century English Industry.—Popular supposition is 
that the introduction of machinery dates from late in the eighteenth century, but 
evidence may be adduced showing that its use really extends back to the sixteenth 
century and even earlier, although then the appliances were of little ‘‘revolutionary 
importance.”” Many examples may be found. There were water-driven corn mills, 
stream-side water mills (found even at this late day), windmills for grinding corn, and 
machinery for the drainage of coal and tin mines. ‘‘ These early inventions were of a 
primitive nature, and the same machine was often thought capable of draining mines 
and flooded or marshy lands, filling reservoirs for urban water supply and extinguish- 
ing fire.’’ Water power was used in connection with blast furnaces for the reduction 
of iron ore, tin, lead, and silver. In the textile industries fulling mills had so much 
trade that the fullers of the land were impoverished, and_a statute was finally passed 
prohibiting the work to be done in mills. Hemp was prepared for weaving, in a mill. 
Brazilian mills aided in the grinding and preparing of dye-woods; and as early as 1588 
mention is made of a paper mill. This list practically exhausts the variety of machines 
found in use in the sixteenth century or earlier.—Julius W. Pratt, Journal of Political 
Economy, October, 1914. M. G. B. 


Fire-Insurance Premiums in American Theory and Practice.— Determination of 
premium rates for fire insurance is particularly difficult in the United States for three 
reasons: (1) the variety of elements entering into calculations; (2) the insurance laws 
of the country, and (3) the large number of past and anticipated conflagrations. On 
other businesses there are definite factors of charge which can all be more or less 
accurately determined, while in the matter of fire insurance the factors are tow varied 
and uncertain to make definite calculations possible. Large conflagrations are apt 
to overthrow previous reckoning. In so far as legislation is concerned, there are no 
uniform laws for the whole country; each state formulates itsown. Since the premium 
rate depends upon actual fires taking place, and existing interest rates, the relation- 
ships between different risks for the same year and for different years should be 
learned. Classification of industries has been proposed as a basis, but this would 
take no account of other elements of danger—the character of the building material, 
the use made of the place and the surroundings. While homogeneity may be a 
dominant factor in determining life-insurance rates, “heterogeneity ... . is the 
characteristic of a fire-insurance risk.’ To further solution of the problem more care 
should be exercised to prevent fires, so that the same rates may prevail in all states. 
Certain existing legislative enactments prevent the carrying out in practice of theories 
workable under more favorable conditions.—Dr. W. F. Gephart, “‘ Feuerversicherungs- 
primien in der amerikanischen Theorie und Praxis,”’ Zeitschrift fur die gesamte Ver- 
sicherungs-Wissenschaft, September, 1914. M. G. B. 
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